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BY JAMES PAYN. 


An eminent actress, who has, of course, béen interviewed, 
tells us that she is always nervous on first nights, which 
she believes ‘‘ adds to the value of her acting when playing 
an emotional part.” This is certainly an unexpected 
revelation. One would have thought “ stage fright”? was 
the most paralysing of all frights, though, indeed, *‘ speech 
fright” is bad enough. It is said that no speaker in the 
Ifouse of Commons during his first essay at addressing 
that assembly has been devoid of it. Even in ordinary 
public speaking some persons (as I have good reason to 
know) are conscious of a trembling of the knees accom- 
panied with vertigo, which they do not find ‘adds to the 
value” of their oratory. Neither in a vivd voce examina- 
tion have I ever found alarm to be of advantage. In 
certain physical complaints, however, it is well known that 
a patient has been cured of his malady by the same shock 
that has well-nigh frightened him out of his wits. In the 
‘* Journal’ of Henri Quatre we read that when he and 
the Queen and the Duc de Venddéme (one is sorry to note 
all intoxicated) were crossing the ferry at Neuilly the boat 
was nearly upset; her Majesty, in particular, ‘‘ swallowed 
involuntarily as much water as she had drunk wine,” and 
had to be pulled out of it by her hair. The King, however, 
when he got safe to land, declared that he was very glad 
the accident had occurred, because it had quite cured him 
of a toothache. Fabritius (spelt with a ¢, and no relation 
to the well-known friend of King Pyrrhus) makes mention 
of a gentleman with whom he was familiar, who, ‘* being 
unjustly suspected, was sentenced to the rack,’’ whereupon, 
even before its application, ‘‘the gout with which he had 
been previously tormented entirely disappeared”; but for 
my part I have been actually racked (with the gout itself) 
for years without the least advantage. 


A young person has got into trouble respecting the 
handwriting on some cheques, and since at the present 
writing she has not got out of it, no comments may be 
the case. At the same time there is one thing 
she did, which one may be excused for saying with 
Shakspere She took a cheque for 
£5000 to a strange solicitor with the simple request that 
He would have been a strange 
but since the world 


made on 
‘‘presageth snow.” 


he would change it for her. 
solicitor, indeed, if he had done so; 
was made was there ever such an example of innocence ? 
If she had gone to a man of letters—always generous and 
unsuspicious, and susceptible to the charms of youth and 
her request would have had a better chance, at 
but, simple as she was, she was 


beauty 
least, of being listened to ; 
doubtless aware that no person of that profession either 
ever had so much money or the credit that would have 
served her purpose equally well. When arrested she had 
a few cheques about her for such sums as £15,000 and 
£10,000. One wonders whether such a circumstance, in 
the case of a person of strong imagination, can afford the 
If this is 
so, everyone who has a cheque-book has for the time, and 
at the expenditure of one “the potentiality of 
becoming rieh beyond the dreams of avarice.”’ 


pleasure arising from the possession of wealth ? 
penny, 


How very delicately the youth of this country are now 
treated compared with the arrangements made for them by 
the educational authorities of old! The street traffic is, I 
read, to be suspended opposite our Board schools lest the 
boys, in a natural exuberance of spirits at their departure, 
should suffer from wheel or hoof. It is quite right, of 
course, that every care should be taken of the sacred 
persons of the children of the People (with ever so big a P), 
but the system under which those of the upper classes 
were brought up two generations ago exhibited no such 
solicitude for their safety. Even at a public school so 
aristocratic as ton the boys fought to their hearts’ content 
‘or rather to that of their backers) without interference 
from the masters, and in one well-known instance, at least, 
with fatal results. The amusements were often brutal. 
A rain was provided by the college on a certain day for the 
Etonians to hunt and knock on the head; but the disturb- 
ancés incident to this pursuit became so serious that it was 
decreed that ‘‘ this sport be stopped, and instead thereof 
the ram be hamstrung after the speeches on Election Satur- 
day and clubbed to death.” A silver bell was bequeathed to 
the grammar school at Wreay to be fought for annually by 
fighting-cocks, which were also provided for the Middle 
School at Manchester, and ‘‘ buried up to their necks to be 
shied at by the boys on Shrove Tuesday.” It does not 
appear that these delectations made the boys and their 
friends, at the grammar school at 
it was especially enacted by the founder, with 


inasteys better since 
Wilton 
respect to the frequent quarrels between the teacher and 
the taught, that ‘ barrings-out” should only take place 
twice a year, in the weeks before Christmas and Easter, 
‘as the custom was in other great schools.”” Tonbridge 
seem to have been exceptions to this 


system, and, indeed, to have rather 


and Lewisham 
‘* rough-and-tumble ” 
erred in the other direction, since it was ‘* the custom of their 
best scholars to wear some pretty garland on their heads, 
and, with silver pins well fastened thereto, to walk to church 
and back at least once a month.” It would have been a 
sad day for these graceful processionists if they had met the 
Wreay or the Manchester boys in their walks abroad! 
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A poor old fellow has committed suicide because he had 
‘*‘lived long enough.” As the catastrophe took place on 
his removal to a workhouse, he might even have said that 
he had lived too long. Such feelings, however, probably 
depend upon the temperament or the liver. Many men 
condemned to die have implored to be permitted to live on, 
though in disgrace and imprisonment; but it is doubtful 
whether such a choice arises from love of life so much as 
from fear of death. Moreover, though there may be no 
dread of eternity, no one likes to be ‘‘ hurried” into it. 
In ordinary cases, where old age and its infirmities exist, 
I think the desire attributed to us of ‘‘ clinging to life” is 
greatly exaggerated. There is nothing at least more pitiful 
than the exhibition of it. One of the saddest confessions, 
as it seems to me, that were ever uttered was that made by 
Lord Clonmell to his friend Lord Cloncurry: ‘‘My dear 
Val, I have been a fortunate man all my life. I am Chief 
Justice and an earl; but, believe me, I had rather be 
beginning the world asa young sweep.” Surely his Lord- 
ship’s case was an exceptional one. I know few old men 
who, if they had the offer of living their own lives again 
far less a sweep’s—would stoop to accept it. 


The recent law case in connection with surgeons’ fees 


has naturally excited much interest. Such cases are 
unusual, both parties having a common desire to keep 


them out of court; and even in this case (since the 


plaintiff informs us that had he been asked to reduce’ 


i.e., on their being 
excessive in relation to the defendant's means—he would 
instantly have done so) all unpleasantness might have 
been averted. Doctors very properly vary their fees to 
suit the purses of their patients; but a more generous 
Indeed, when a doctor, how- 


his charges ‘‘on personal grounds” 


profession does not exist. 
ever eminent, is grasping, it is always as well known as his 
skill. Sir A. B., the great surgeon, had this failing. He 
was once telegraphed for by the wife of a clergyman in the 
country who had broken his leg. The poor woman thought 
such an accident had never happened before, and must be 
out of the experience of the parish doctor. The great man 
came down, performed the operation, and, when the lady's 
brother asked ** How much ¥”’ replied, ‘* Two hundred and 
fifty guineas.” ‘* Why, good heavens!” 
other, ** that isthe whole annual valueof my brother-in-law's 
living. Can you not make some reduction ?”’ ‘* Well, that is 
not my practice,” returned the surgeon (which was very true), 
‘* but, taking all the circumstances of the case into considera- 
tion, I will make it pounds.” It is fair to add that this is 
almost the only story of the kind told against the medical 
profession. Of the law it is written that when a general 
retainer of 1000 guineas was brought to Topping to cover 
the Baltic 
an offer either indicated a doubt of his doing his duty 
on the ordinary terms, or an expectation that he would 
do something beyond his duty, and that he must therefore 
decline it. His clerk then accepted the usual retainer 
of tive guineas. It is fair in this case, too, to add that 
it is almost the only story of the kind told against the 


remonstrated the 


cases then in progress, he replied that such 


legal profession. 


A French gentleman, we read, has taught a donkey to 
talk, which seems the very height of superfluity. If he has 
really a genius for the development of language in the lower 
creation he should have applied his talents to a more 
promising pupil, such as the bird of wisdom, for no human 
The details of the 
The quadruped in 


being is quite as wise as an owl looks. 
present discovery do not sound novel. 
‘cannot carry on a conversation, but articulates 
With 
this sort of talent we are well acquainted. If this ingenious 
savan could have taught donkeys to hold their tongues he 
would be a public benefactor indeed. On the other hand, 
it must be remembered that on the only occasion on which 


question 
a large number of phrases in French and English.” 


the animal in question is recorded to have expressed himself 
Moreover, he might tell 
our 


in words he did so very sensibly. 
us something more certain about the weather than 
present forecasts, for as a barometer he is unfailing : 

he rolls we have fine weather, when he erects his soft round 


when 


ears there is rain. 


A botanist has, the Dai/y News informs us, corroborate] 
the opinion of Darwin that there are some plants that 
can see, They are chiefly, it seems, parasitic or climbing 
plants, and it would appear from their hanging about 
arbours and balconies that they are actuated by curiosity. 
A conyolvulus may, indeed, be said to have been actually 
detected in spying upon the occupants of a verandah. This 
is really serious, since the very places which lovers have 
hitherto chosen for their interviews—arbours in gardens 
have always these floral spectators. If it is possible that 
it is even still more likely, from 
with 


the convolvulus can see, 
its formation, that it can hear; and, 
many other plants—the pitcher plant we know has long 
ears—-there is practically an end to privacy in the spots 
which used to be thought ‘for whispering lovers made.” 
Instead of the invitation, into the 
garden, Maud,” it will be well to say, ‘‘Come on to the 
leads, Mau, or let us sit together on the turnpike road, 
where there are no offensive inquisitive plants to play the 
eavesdropper.” To think what the convolvulus and the 
honeysuckle, and the clematis and the jessamine (pretending 
te be so innocent, too!) have heard and seen in their time is 
enough to bring a blush tothe cheek ofa professional beauty. 


as this is the case 


ordinary ** Come 
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It seems now pretty certain that the box full of bones at 
the Louvre about which there has been so much discussion 
contains really a very interesting collection—all that 
remains to us of Hugh Capet, Louis XI., Francis I., 
Catherine de’ Medici, and other ‘‘ royalties” of celebrity. 
These are of far greater interest than the ordinary relics of 
eaints—generally of doubtful character in every sense— 
about which so much fuss is made. The ribs of Hugh 
Capet, we are told, ‘‘show old age in the closeness of the 
grain,” a remark which at one time might have annoyed 
him. The only tooth still remaining to the jawbone of 
Catherine de’ Medici, who had once such a fair show of 
them, has dropped out, but it is ‘‘ still in the box.” The 
sight of these grim relics, if they are really genuine, must 
certainly seem to bring nearer to us these far-away 
historical figures. To find oneself absolutely ‘in touch” 
with Louis XI., whom we have hitherto only known at 
secondhand through Scott and Victor Hugo, must be a 
strange experience. They were disinterred at St. Denis in 
1793, and were for some time carried about the country for 
a show, like Mrs. Jarley’s waxworks. ‘‘ What is majesty 
deprived of its externals ?” is a question that now finds its 


answer indeed. 


The General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland 
has lately confirmed an excommunication passed upon a 
lady by the presbytery of her district for the heinous sin 
of dancing. This is what the poet calls ‘‘ reviving the 
mastodon,”’ an animal which, from the nature of his build, 
must have been much disinclined to this amusement. 
In 1764 was published ‘“‘ An arrow against promiscuous 
dancing, drawn out of the quiver of the Lord by the 
ministers at Boston, New England”; but the dancing of 
the lady in question can hardly be called promiscuous, 
for though she attenled several balls, from a scarcity of 
partners, or other cause, she only danced once. Let us hope 
at least it was a round dance: one may as well be hung for 
a sheep as a lamb, and to be excommunicated for a quadrille 
or the Lancers seems like having one’s tongue cut out 
‘* bored through with a hot iron” used to be the ecclesiastical 
sentence—for telling a tarradiddle. What the General 
Assembly would have done to the author of the Psalms, 
who is recorded to have danced on the occasion of a 
religious ceremony, it is painful to contemplate. 


One may, no doubt, overdo the practice. Benjamin 
‘mith, a Peterhouse man, Rector of Linton in Yorkshire, 
and described in his biography as ‘‘ a mighty dancer before 
the Lord,” strikes one as having overdone it. He paid, we 
are told, twelve guineas for learning a single dance, and 
‘when riding on a journey or to visit a fnend he would 
sometimes alight, tie his horse to a gate, and dance a horn- 
pipe or two on the road,” to the astonishment of the passers 
by. In moderation, however, dancing has been eulogised 
by the highest authorities. Locke, in his treatise on ‘* Educa- 
writes that children should be taught to dance as 
‘ Nothing,” he 


contributes so much to a becoming confidence and 


tion,” 
soon as they are capable of learning it. 
says, “ 
behaviour, or raises them sooner to the conversation of 
those above their age; for though dancing consists merely 
in outward gracefulness .of motion, yet it gives children 
many thoughts and a proper carriage.” Nevertheless, in 
the Evangelical Mugazine, so late as 1834, there is the 
following advertisement: ‘* Miss Blofield, Professor of the 
terpsichorean position, exercises in families and schoo!s 
where dancing cannot be conscientiously admitted.” One 
wonders what the General Assembly of the Free Church 
thinks of the terpsichorean position. I don’t know what it 
is, but it sounds ecclesiastical. 


‘‘ The pleasantest club in the world” is net now quite so 
pleasant as it used to be. Willy-nilly, one has to be there, 
a thing very much resented in every club, as may be 
seen by the slack attendance of their committees. Soume 
Jenyns once observed, even before divorces had become so 
common, ‘I think there are no happy pairs in Eng!and 
but those who pair in the House of Commons.” But 
members have now to give their reasons for pairing, which, 
to judge by their excuses, which are as numerous and 
varied as those given for excess in liquor, must be very 


embarrassing. ‘*‘ The House” gives no ‘ out-door relief.” 


There are some stories that hurry the reader on in such 
a pleasant fashion that he has no time to be critical, and 
‘*A Wild Proxy” is one of them. Mr. Frank Merreday, 
the hero, is so exceedingly wild that if he had had any 
relatives and much property of his own they would have 
Leen almost justified in putting him into a lunatic asylum. 
He is always in tearing spirits, or tearing his hair in bad 
ones; and, though very amusing to the outsider, must 
exceedingly trying to his friends, or, at 
least, to his male friends. Wi'h the ladies, and not 
unnaturally, he is a great favourite. He that 
kind of agreeable insolence which they endure gladly, if 
accompanied with a lively wit and a generous disposition. 
A greater contrast than this story affords to ‘Aunt Anne”’ 
by the same author it is difficult to imagine. This shows 
much variety of talent, yet it is as clear that a woman's 
hand wrote the one as the other. No man on earth would 
have what Laurence Halstead and 
forgives, from Frank Merreday. 


have been 


has 


** stood ” stands, 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE. 

Public spirit has triumphed over the love of horseflesh. 
By an overwhelming majority the House decided not to 
adjourn over Derby Day. Last year this virtuous reso- 
lution had an ironical sequel, for so many members devoted 
themselves to the Derby or other pastimes that the House 
was counted out. This year Wednesday happened to 
be a Government day, and there was stern business 
on hand. The friends of the Derby were few in 
numbers and depressed of soul. Usually a debate on 
this topic is productive of playful sallies, but the old 
humour seems to have died out with the supremacy 
of the old sporting squire. Time was when Lord George 
Bentinck addressed the House in a light overcoat, which 
very imperfectly concealed the brilliant garb of the fox- 
hunter. The whole character of the popular assembly has 
changed since then, and the sporting element has no con- 
spicuous representative save Mr. James Lowther, whose 
appearance at the first sitting after the Whitsun recess was 
greeted by Dr. Tanner with the cry of ‘ Isinglass!” The 
only fun of the Derby debate was contributed by a Scotch 
member, who said, ‘Sir, unless any member can 
swear upon his honour that he has anything new to say, I 
beg to move that the question be now put.” This is a 
form of intimidation which the majority of members might 
well resent. The most constant speakers in the House 
never say anything which by the utmost stretch 
of courtesy can be called novel. Mr. H. 8S. Foster 
imagined that he was beckoned by the hand of glory 
when he essayed to convict the Prime Minister of incon- 
sistency with the aid of a volume of Hansard. Lord 
Wolmer invited the House to enter an entirely new 
field of controversy respecting Home Rule, a proposition 
which was received with dejected incredulity. ‘* Yes,” 
3 pen the noble Lord, ‘‘I ask you to fancy an 
rish envoy sent by the Irish Legislature to a foreign 
State to scheme against the policy of the Imperial 
Government. More than that, just consider the awful con- 
sequences of allowing the Irish Legislature to pass reso- 
lutions condemning a war and 
sympathising with our foes.” 
This prospect was elaborated at 
considerable length, and the 
House wondered in a languid 
way whether it had or had not 
heard something like this before. 
Mr. Gladstone treated Lord 
Wolmer with immense solemnity. 
Ile entered into a Constitutional 
argument, assisted by Mr. Bryce, 
whose opinions appeared to sur- 
prise him so much that he threw 
up his hands with a gesture of 
mock despair greatly relished by 
the spectators. The substance 
of Mr. Gladstone's speech was 
that as Lrish envoys would not 
be accredited they could not be 
received by foreign Powers, and 
that it would be absurd to deny 
to the Irish Legislature the right 
of discussion and petition regard- 
ing Imperial affairs, when that 
right would be enjoyed, as it is 
now, by every corporation in 

Ireland, however small. 

This seemed tolerably conclu- 
sive, but it did not satisfy Mr. 
Chamberlain, who reminded the 
House that Benjamin Franklin 
was the accredited envoy of 
the rebellious American colonists, and that he was 
received by the French Government. Here we were 
at sea again. The name of Franklin appeared to 
make a great impression on the Opposition. Historical 
research, like adversity, makes strange companionships. 
To quote Franklin against a democracy afforded Mr. 
Chamberlain a peculiar pleasure. Moreover, it gave the 
House the rare delight of listening to Sir John Rigby. 
There is some inscrutable charm in the Solicitor- 
General which makes his voice more welcome than 
the nightingale. If you went astray in the wilder- 
ness, and came across an orator expounding the Con- 
stitutional arrangements of that region, he would probably 
have the accents of Sir John Rigby itched in a key 
of theological exhortation. The Solicitor-General did not 
think much of Benjamin Franklin. ‘ Had we caught 
him,” he observed genially, ‘‘we should have hanged 
hin,” «a remark much cheered by the Opposition, 
who were evidently thinking of some future Irish 
envoy, and hoping it would be Mr. Healy. But 
the Opposition had more reason for gratification when 
the figures of the division on Lord Wolmer’s amend- 
ment were announced and it was discovered that the 
Ministerial majority had fallen to twenty-one. Playful 
cries of ‘* Resign” were addressed to Mr. Gladstone, who 
took the suggestion with smiling good-humour. Mr. 
Marjoribanks smiled, too, but his expression boded ill for 
the Liberal absentees. 

Home Rule has been varied by the vote on account, an 
operation which keeps the public departments supplied 
with funds, and pets. + A Mr. Alpheus Cleophas Morton 
to display his economical genius. He was deeply con- 
cerned by the extravagance of the House of Lords in 
regard to housemaids. Fifteen of these domestics for an 
irresponsible body of hereditary legislators, and not one for 
the House of Commons! He had searched for those house- 
maids, doubtless with an earnest desire to address them on 
the anomaly of a legislative peerage in a democratic Constitu- 
tion. ‘* Diogenes with a lantern looking for an honest man,” 
remarked the Serjeant-at-Arms, ‘‘ was nothing to Alpheus 
Cleophas groping with a candle for fifteen housemaids in 
order to persuade them that they were incumbrances to the 
tuxpayer.” Scarcely less impressive was the spectacle 
of Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett rebuking Sir William 
Harcourt for inconsistency. The late Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty had asserted, in opposition, the freedom of 
opinion which he suppressed about some transaction when 
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he was in office. Sir William Harcourt founded on this a 
sprightly jest.about the difference between the bonds of 
matrimony and the principles of free love, which seemed 
to excite a disproportionate irritation in Sir Ellis Ashmead 
Bartlett’s mind. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR AT CIIICAGO. 


Among the latest items of news from Chicago we may 
mention that of the Sunday opening of the World’s 
Fair and the completion of Victoria House, the official 
building of the British Commission. After a pretty 
vigorous discussion in the press the grounds of the Exposi- 
tion were opened on Sunday, May 28, when there were 
80,180 paying visitors, the free admissions increasing the 
total to 125,000. The crowd, which was orderly, came 
chiefly in the afternoon and remained during the evening. 
All the Fair buildings containing exhibits were open, but 
the machinery was not in motion, and the United States 
building, with most of the State buildings, was closed, as 
also was Victoria House, with all the British and Colonial 
buildings. 

Victoria House, which has now been formally opened, 
is a very hideous structure beautifully situated on the 
shore of Lake Michigan. It offers a contrast in no way 
favourable to the taste of this country to the German 
and other national buildings at tho Fair. It is used as 
the office of the secretary, Sir H. T. Wood, and as the 
residence of the Commissioners representing Great 
Britain at the Exposition. These gentlemen, Messrs. 
Dredge and Harris, were selected from the body of 
British Commissioners on account of their special business 
capacity. 

Mr. James Dredge has been for many years connected 
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with the engineering pi ofession, and is one of the proprietors 
of Engineering. He ).as had previous experience of exhi- 
bition matters, hay.ng been an active member of the 
British Committee of the Paris Exhibition of 1889, for his 
services on which occasion he was decorated with the 
Legion of Honour. 

Mr. Walter Il. Harris served the office of Sheriff of 
London in 1889, the present Lord Mayor being his col- 
league. During their term of office the celebration of the 
Post Office jubilee occurred, and they accompanied the 
then Lord Mayor on the first State visit ever paid by City 
officials to Edinburgh. Mr. Harris is one of her Majesty's 
lieutenants of the City of London, and is on the commission 
of the peace for the county of Surrey. 


LORD SALISBURY IN ULSTER. 
The political demonstrations in the chief towns of the 
north of Ireland, visited by the Marquis of Salisbury in the 
Whitsuntide week, as leader of the Conservative Unionist 
opposition to the Irish Home Rule Bill, were apparently 


inspired by stern determination. His Lordship, accom- 
panied by Lady Salisbury, Lady Gwendoline Cecil, and two 
sons, landed on Tuesday morning, May 23, at Larne, where 
he rested several hours, receiving addresses of welcome, 
and was met by the Marquis of Londonderry, Lord 
Ashbourne, the Earl of Antrim, Captain M‘Calmont, M.P., 
and other friends. He went on by special train to Belfast, 
and on arriving at the Northern Counties railway station 
in that city was received by the Lord Mayor, Sir Daniel 
Dixon, for the Corporation, and by the Harbour and Water 
Commissioners. Having made a short speech, Lord Salisbury 
then started to drive through the principal streets of the 
city to the County Down Station, whence he was to pro- 
ceed to Newtownards on his way to Mountstewart, the 
residence of Lord Londonderry, whose guest he was. No 
sooner had the carriage left the station yard than the horses 
were taken out, and it was dragged through the streets by 
enthusiastic Ulste:men. At Newtownards more addresses 
were presented und another short speech was made ; and 
then Lord Salisbury drove off with Lord Londonderry to 
Mountstewart. On the Wednesday evening he came to 
Belfast and made a speech at a great meeting in the Ulster 
Hall, the Lord Mayor presiding, supported by the Duke of 
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Abercorn, Lord Londonderry, Lords Ranfurly, Temple- 
town, Ashbourne, and other noblemen, and Mr. Atkinson, 
the late Solicitor-General. The hall was splendidly 
decorated, and was crowded with a very enthusiastic 
assembly. A second meeting in the same place was 
held next day, when many deputations from all parts 
of Ulster presented addresses, to which his Lordship 
replied in another speech. In the afternoon of Thursday 
he went on, with his family, to Newtonstewart, in the 
county of Tyrone, to be the guests of the Duke of Abercorn 
at Baronscourt. 

On Friday, May 26, his Lordship came to the city of 
Derry or Londonderry, renowned in history for its heroic 
defence—hardly equalled by any such exhibition of courage 
by townsfolk, except those of Haarlem and Leyden—when 
it was besieged by the French and Jacobite army in 1689. 
Lord Salisbury was the guest of the Bishop of Derry, the 
Right Rev. Dr. William Alexander, whose speech at the 
meeting of Irish Unionists in London, at the Royal Albert 
Hall, is not yet forgotten. The Duke of Abercorn was in 
the chair at the evening meeting in Derry Townhall, which 
was addressed by Lord Salisbury. There was a grand 
street procession on the Saturday, before his Lordship left 
Derry for Glenarm Castle, the seat of Lord Antrim. 
‘The whole series of these demonstrations was conducted 
with as much energy as those which took place during 
Mr. Balfour's visit at Kaster. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT DEVIZES. 
On Wednesday, May 24, the Prince of Wales was some 
hours at Devizes, an old county town of Wiltshire, 
famous as “the Vies” in the history of the English 
Civil War between King and Parliament. His Royal 
Highness was received by the Marquis of Bath, 
Lord Lieutenant of the county; the Mayor and Corpor- 
ution of Devizes presented an address of welcome. After 
luncheon there was a review of the Wiltshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry (the Prince of Wales's Own) on Roundaway Down, 
the ancient battle-field where King Charles’s army gained a 
victory. Colonel Sotheron Estcourt commanded the regi- 
ment which thus celebrated the centenary of its formation. 
é Its movements were performed 

with remarkable steadiness and 
correctness. The Prince left 
Devizes at tive o’clock, returning 
to London. In the evening there 
were an illumination of the town, 
a procession, and a display of 
tireworks. 
ODDFELLOWS AT 
OSBORNE HOUSE. 
The Manchester Independent 
Unity of Oddfellows, an important 
and useful association of mutual 
aid and social goodwill all over 
the kingdom, with 700,000 
members, held its annual Congress 
at Southampton in the Whitsun- 
tide holiday week, under the pre- 
sidency of Grand Master Henry 
Flowers. By special permission 
of her Majesty the Queen, who 
was at Balmoral, the members of 
the ‘‘Annual Moveable Com- 
mittee,’ with their wives or other 
lady friends, on Tuesday, May 23, 
visited Osborne House, in the 
Isle of Wight, going by steam- 
boat from Southampton to the 
Royal Pier at East Cowes. They 
were received by Mr. Blake, the 
Queen's steward, who allowed them to see a part of the 
interior of the house, with the statues and pictures, and 
to pass some pleasant hours in the gardens and the park. 
Next day being the Queen’s birthday, the meeting at South- 
ampton telegraphed to Balmoral their congratulations and 
thanks for the favour; the Queen sent a kind reply. 


THE 





A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO. 

The route which was taken by the French artist, 
M. Montbard, with his travelling companions, from 
Tangier southward to the city of Mequinez, turned inland 
from the Atlantic seacoast at Larache, a town already 
described. His sketches of the Gate of Justice and of the 
Soko or market-place of that town show its former 
importance. The gate, in the Moorish style of archi- 
tecture, is not unlike that of Tangier. In the Soko, 
Portuguese influence seems apparent in the long arcades, 
supported by pillars, on each side of the wide empty space. 
The fortress, with its small towers on the ramparts, is also 
of Portuguese construction. Larache was captured by the 
Sultan Mulai Ismael in 1629, and was thus wrested from 
Spanish dominion. The further journey, after passing 
several villages of mud huts and tombs of canonised 
Mussulman saints, crosses the fertile plains watered by the 
Sebou River, one of the largest in Morocco. Bedouin Arab 
encampments were frequently seen. At the southern 
extremity of these plains is the considerable village of ‘Sidi 
Cassim, almost a town, with its fine mosque and minaret 
and agreeable private gardens. 

The party of European travellers thence chose the road 
which passes near the Zaroun mountains, inspecting on 
their way the ruins of the ancient Roman city of Volubilis, 
and obtaining a distant view of Mulai Idris, a town perched 
on the summit of a cliff, surrounded by cork forests and 
olives, regarded by Mohammedans as peculiarly sacred—a 
great place of pilgrimages which all Christians are 
forbidden to approach. Mequinez was not far distant. 
This city, and that of Fez, both situated in the heart of 
the wealthiest provinces of the Moorish empire, possess 
some remains of its past magnificence. The north gate of 
Mequinez, the Kasbah gates, the mosques and palaces, 
have much architectural grandeur. Among the prominent 
buildings in a Moorish city of this rank are the Fondaks, 
which are often used as exchanges for commercial business, 
as well as for hotels and lodgings to accommodate strangers. 
An intericr view is shown in the artist's sketch. 














Photo by Mr. S. Porter, Chippenham, 
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PERSONAL. 
Mr. George Kennan, the well-known Siberian traveller, is 
now on a visit to England. Mr. Kennan, it may be 
remembered, 
caused no 
small excite- 
ment some 
few years ago 
by his articles 
inthe Century 
Magazine 
upon the 
Siberian pri- 
son system. 
The _ stories 
of Miss 
Armfeldt and 
of Dr. Veimar 
are among 
the haunting 
memories of 
all who read 
them, and it 
is small 
wonder, 
therefore, 
that Mr. 
Kennan’s 
articles were 
everywhere discussed, and that their influence is still 
very marked. Mr. Kennan first went to Russia in 
connection with an engineering expedition, and he then 
returned to the United States a firm believer in the 
beneficent character of the Russian system of State 
prisons. A controversy into which he entered with a 
friend in a Washington newspaper led to a decision to 
study the question for himself. This his familiarity with 
the Russian language gave him special facilities for doing. 
Mr. Kennan talks of his great subject in a bright, pleasant 
manner, without the least suspicion of dogmatism, and 
with no lack of charity for what is really great in the 
He would gladly revisit 


ORGE Kennan. 


Mr. Ge 


tussian Governmental system. 
the country if opportunity offered. 


It is no wonder that the genius of Eleonora Duse has 
obtained instant recognition from the London public. 
Speaking in language understood by few, devoid of what 
are usu illy regarded as personal attractions, this actress is 
nevertheless endowed with a charm so potent that she has 
conquered us without an effort. That charm is simplicity. 
No acting we have ever seen has been so free from artitice. 
Never has the ‘highest art been more successfully con- 
cealed. The advent of such a spirit, especially in the 
intensely artificial atmosphere which surrounds the younger 
Dumas’ lady of the camellias, was at once a surprise and 
a fascination. An audience composed largely of playgoers 
who had seen more than one famous artist in the part 
yielded instantiy to this plain little woman with a wondrous 
gift of inaking herself beautiful by sheer force of emotion. 
Signora Duse’s voice has no spec ial melody save—and it is 
an important reservation—when she laughs, a winning, 
girlish laugh, which is perfectly irresistible. The love of 
Marguerite Gauthier, her self-sacrifice, her desolation and 
her pathetic death were made real and intense by means so 
simple as almost to defy analysis. 

As Fédora, the Italian actress was, perhaps, less effective, 
owing to the absence of that nervous vehemence which 
seems to belong to the character. But even that tradition, 
identified, of with Madame Bernhardt, . scarcely 
withstands Signora Duse’s magnetism. She plays the 
revengeful Russ with a suppressed passion instead of that 
electric force which makes F édora a panther lusting for blood. 
Electrical is just what the Italian artistis not. She obtains 
her effects by a tot illy different method, which holds you 
under a spell of infinite womanliness. Her appeal to [panoft 
when she prevents him from leaving the house and falling into 
the toils she has prepared for him in ignorance of the truth 
about the man he has killed, subdued not only him but the 
spectators too. One of her great gifts is a facile and 
spontanecus gesture, which she uses with such expression 
that it becomes for the auditor unskilled in Itahan like 
an organ of speech. Never were hands and arms more 
eloquent. Signora Duse’s repertory appears to comprehend 
nearly the whole gamut of the drama, from high tragedy 
to the lightest comedy, from the creations of Dumas to 
Ibsen's Nora, from Cleopatra to Nan in ‘* Good for 
Nothing.”” Whether this astonishing versatility is abso- 
lutely sustained, it is too soon to say, but that Eleanora 
with superb qualities is beyond 


course, 


Duse is an actress 


a doubt. 

Astronomy in the Oxford 
F.R.S., who 
died on Sun- 
day, May 28, 
was in his 
eight y- 
fourth year, 
but was in 
full possess- 
ion of his 
intellectua! 
faculties, and 
was a con- 
stant visitor 
to the Obser- 
vatory until 
the iast. He 
was a Cam- 
bridge Uni- 
versity man, 
who there 
g-ai-ned 
honours in 
mathematics, 
being fourth 
wrangler in 
1830, and 
was elected 
a Fellow of St. John's College. During many years 
he held the head-mastership of the Clapham Grammar 
School, and his old pupils there entertained him 


The Savilian Professor of 
Univ y, the Rev. Dr. Charles Pritchard, 


rat 


Tue tate Rev. Proressor Paircnann. 
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in 1886 at a commemorative dinner. He was Hulsean 
lecturer in 1867, and select preacher both at Oxford 
and Cambridge; he also preached five times before 
the British Association of Science. Having, in 1866, 
become President of the Royal Astronomical Society, to 
whose Transactions he contributed valuable treatises, his 
election to the Oxford professorship in 1870 wa3 amply 
justified ; and the value of his work has been acknowledged 
in all customary ways. 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell, whose impersonation of Paula 
Tanqueray in Mr. Pinero’s new drama has made so pro- 
found an impression, was unknown to London playgoers 
a year or twoago. “Little or nothing had been heard of 
her until she appeared at the Adelphi, playing in the 
inelodrama peculiar to that theatre with a grace and 
refinement which speedily attracted the attention of 
the critics. Several of these gentlemen are now pluming 
themselves on their prescience in discerning the gifts 
which Mrs. Patrick Campbell displays in ‘*The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,”’ but the man who has most reason 
to congratulate himself is Mr. George Alexander. ‘‘ Our 
youngest and most ambitious manager,” as Mr. Irving 
lately described him, has given striking proofs of talent, 
judgment, and courage. The courage is exemplified by the 
production of Mr. Pinero’s remarkable tragedy, the talent 
by Mr. Alexander's impressive acting of Aubrey Tanqueray, 
and the judgment by the choice of an Adelphi actress, 
whose career has barely begun, to play one of the most 
difficult and fascinating characters in the whole drama. 
The experiment has been completely justified, for the way- 
ward, passionate Paula is represented with a skill and 
resource and a poignant pathos quite unique of their kind. 


As an instance of the Queen’s desire to cherish her 
pleasant recollections of the scenes at and near Florence, 
which she has lately visited, we are glad to mention that 
our Special Artist, Mr. A. Forestier, has had her Majesty's 
commands to furnish a series of drawings of those subjects, 
which he has now completed. 


The medical profession and the medical schools of 
London have lost an able teacher by the death, on 
May 21, of ; 

Mr. Marcus 

Beck, in the 

fiftieth year 

of his 
Ile was a 
cousin of Sir 
J 08 @ p h 
Lister, and 
his pupil at 
the Glasgow 
University in 
1860; but his 
further 
studies were 
at University 
College, 
London, 
Ww lie re he 
won th« 
highest 
honours, be- 
coming a 
** Master of 
Surgery,” 
and was ap- 
pointed on the teaching staff; and in 1885, after constant 
highly valued services in the hospital wards and in the 
lecture-theatre, succeeded Professor Marshall in the chair 
of surgery at that college. He was also a member of the 
Council and of the Court 6f Examiners of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. and was autbor or editor of several important 
treatises and text-books. 


age. 


Tug cate Proressor Marcus Beck. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 
We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Russell and Sons, Baker Street, 
for the portrait of Mr. G. Kennan; to Messrs. Jerrard, Regent Street, for 
that of the late Professor Marcus Beck ; to Messrs. Mayall, Piccadilly, for 
that of Mr. Dredge; to Messrs. Taunt and Co., of Oxford, for that of 
the late Professor Pritchard ; and to Mr. Fredericks, Broadway, New York, 
for that of Mr. W. Harvis. 
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MUSIC. 

Now that ‘‘ half-programme” operas are becoming more 
and more popular, it behoves the watchful impresario to 
avoid a monotonous repetition of the same /evers du rideau. 
Irequenters of Covent Garden have had their fill of 
**Orfeo” and ‘‘ Philémon et Baucis,” and must now 
gladly welcome something else by way of a cha.ge. 
Happily, Sir Augustus Harris has recognised the necessity 
in good time, and provided the latest performances of 
**T Pagliacci” and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana” with new 
‘‘curtain-raisers”’ in the shape of two acts each of ‘La 
T’avorita’’ and ‘* Les Pécheurs de Perles.”” We shall deal with 
these on a subsequent occasion, meanwhile noting that 
Donizetti's opera served for the stage début of Mdlle. 
Armand, the new mezzo-soprano from Brussels, who was 
heard recently, and greatly admired, at St. James’s Hall in 
airs from ‘‘ Le Prophéte ” and ‘‘ Samson et Dalilah.” 

M. Alvarez, the new tenor from the Grand Opéra, hax 
already appeared here in three characters, and he should, 
therefore, have had ample opportunity for getting used to 
English audiences as well as for affording a distinct 
impression concerning his merits and capabilities. Curiously 
enough, neither thing seems to have been satisfactorily 
accomplished. M. Alvarez has been too nervous (or too 
diffident) to do himself justice for at least half of every 
opera, and his critics have in each instance found them- 
selves uncertain whether to describe him as a splendid, a 
first-rate, or only » moderate tenor. For our own part, we 
have come to the conclusion that he is an unequal artist 
in actual fact as wellas in mere seeming. His natural 
gifts—voice, appearance, sympathetic quality, for example, 
are all in his favour, but he does not invariably make the 
most of them. His production is in certain respects faulty, 
and his mzza voce, especially in the higher register, is 
devoid of resonance and charm. Yet, when he chooses to 
brace himself up for an effort, as he did in the last act 
of **Carmen” and the duel trio in ‘ Faust,” he has 
at his disposal some ringing head notes of a kind 
calculated, under ordinary circumstances, to electrify 
an audience. M. Alvarez showed the other night, 
in the chamber duet and the final at Juliet’s 
tomb, that he could be a tolerable substitute for Jean 
de Reszke in the part of Roméo; but down to the 
conclusion of the fight with Tybalt there had not 
been a semblance of passion, not a single instant of 
inspiration, not even a suggestion of a leaf out of 
the great tenor’s book. Small wonder that a Juliet so 
susceptible as Madame Melba (whose warmth as an actress 
depends almost entirely upon that of the artistic atmo- 
sphere surrounding her) was icy in the ball-room, cold on 
the balcony, and frigid in the Friar’s cell! Where 
M. Alvarez disappoints in a vocal he does so in a histrionic 
He strikes one at the outset as being a poor actor, 
then towards the end wakes up from his apathy and 
throws himself heart and soul into the action of the 
tragedy; or, again, he makes love with a certain amount 
of grace and sentiment, and suddenly spoils all the effect 
by standing for a minute or so in the middle of the 
stage with his feet wide apart, in the attitude generally 
compared to the shape of a pair of compasses. Yet, despite 
his shortcomings—which, after all, are such as time and 
study will easily remedy in a young artist--M. Alvarez is 
unquestionably superior to the average robust tenor of the 
I'rench stage, and it must further be admitted that his 
reception at Covent Garden has so far been favourable. 

Madame Calvé appeared as Carmen for the first. time 
here on Tuesday, May 30, and achieved a brilliant success 
in the part. Her impersonation proved to be original and 
fascinating in the highest degree. This remarkable artist 
has the power of identifying herself completely with what- 
ever character she undertakes, and her Carmen is as in- 
tensely Spanish as her Santuzza is Italian. It would be 
difficult to conceive a more ideal delineation of the 
wayward and impulsive gipsy drawn by Prosper 
Merimée. The music, too, suits her to perfection, and, 
from the familiar ** Habahera” down to the final duet 
with José, Madame Calvé sang with the utmost charm 
of style and depth of expression, her finest effort being, 
perhaps, in the dramatic passage where Carmen reads her 
fate in the cards. In short, it was a performance replete 
with truth and power and (pace the French critics) may be 
ranked with anything that the gifted prima donna has yet 
done. ‘The audience was enthusiastic in the extreme. 
Mdlle. Sigrid Arnoldson was much more at home as 
Michaela than in the title-réle (played by her a few nights 
before), and won loud applause for her singing in the third 
act. M. Alvarez began with more confidence than usual, 
and on the whole acquitted himself remarkably well. 

Following upon the brief recess at Whitsuntide there 
has been a perfect flood of concerts of all sorts, numbering 
as many as fifty or sixty within the space of the week. To 
very few of these, however, has genuine interest attached. 
The pianists as usual, have claimed the lion’s share of 
attention, and among the most successful we must place 
Madame Berthe Marx, who contrived to draw a large 
audience to St. James's Hall on the same sunny Saturday 
afternoon that Dr. Mackenzie began his ‘ Falstaff” 
lectures at the Royal Institution, evidently suffering 
little, if at all, through the counter-attraction. Mr. 
Schénberger, who gave an orchestral concert in the 
same room a day or two later, was modest enough ty 
restrict himself to a couple of concertos—the G major of 
Jeethoven and the G minor of Saint-Saéns, both of which 
he played with praiseworthy taste and refinement—and 
teave the central place in the programme to his friend Mr. 
Emanuel Moér, a Hungarian pianist of some ability, who 
now came forward, not in his executive capacity, but 
as the composer of a brand-new symphony. An excellent 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. Henschel, gave the novelty 
every chance, and on the whole it elicited favourable 
opinions. The four movements are well contrasted, and a 
frequent infusion of national colour imparts piquancy to 
the themes and harmonies, especially in the opening 
allegro and the scherzo which follows. The best section 
is, perhaps, the adagio, which, notwithstanding its un- 
relieved gloom, is interesting throughout. Mr. Moor was 
called to the platform and heartily applauded. Of the 
four songs from Mr. Henschel’s ‘‘ Trompeter von Sak- 
kingen ’ (Op. 25), none but the last made any particular 
effect. They were well sung by Herr Hugo Heinz, and 
accompanied on the piano by the composer. 
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Iler Majesty the Queen stays for the present at Balmoral 
Castle, accompanied by Princess Henry of Battenberg, the 
Princess of Leiningen, and Princesses Alexandra and 
Beatrice of Edinburgh. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Duke of York, 
the Duke of Connaught, the Duke of ‘Cambridge, Princo 
Christian, the Duke of Teck, and Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg, on Monday, May 29, held a leyée at St. James’s 
Palace, on behalf of her Majesty. On Saturday, at the 
regatta of the Royal London Yacht Club, the Prince of 
Wales was on board his yacht Britannia, which won a 
prize. The whole family were at Sandringham on Sunday. 


_ Arrangements for the marriage of the Duke of York 
with Princess May of ‘Teck are in progress. The ceremony 
will be performed, on July 6, probably, in the chapel of 
St. James's Palace; the newly married pair will pass, in 
a carriage procession, up St. James’s Street and along 
Piccadilly to Constitution Hill, and thence to Buckingham 
Palace. They will go afterwards to Sandringham. Many 
subscriptions for wedding gifts to be presented to them are 
now on foot, besides those voted by municipal and other 
corporations. 

The Duke of Connaught, on May 29, opened the new 
engineering and electrical laboratories for students at 
University College, London. His Royal Highness was 
received by Mr. Erichsen, the president of the college, 
Lord Reay, the vice-president, and Mr. Justice Charles, 
president of the senate. 

The Royal Geographical Society held its annual meeting 
on May 29, Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, the president, in the 
chair, delivered an address, noticing the incidents of the 
past year, A motion by the Earl of Mayo to admit ladies 
to election as Fellows of the Society was opposed and 
discussed, but is to be brought forward at a special 
meeting. 

The Royal Agricultural Society, of which the Duke of 
Westminster has been president, has 
also held its annual meeting, and the 


Powers during the last few years compel the Government 
of Austria-Hungary to take steps in the same direction. 


The Bulgarian Sobranje, or National Assembly, at 
Tirnovo, has passed the Bill making a certain alteration 
in the Constitutional laws of the State, on account of 
Prince Ferdinand’s marriage with a Roman Catholic 
princess, and has received the thanks of his Highness, who 
thereupon closed its session. 


A disastrous landslip at Vaerdalen, in Norway, has 
killed 120 people, and caused damage to the amount of 
£55,000. In America, and especially in the State of 
Louisiana, great losses and much distress have been 
occasioned by the bursting of the ‘‘ levees,” or embank- 
ments, of the Lower Mississippi; some lives have been 
lost, and thousands of people rendered homeless. 


On Tuesday, May 30, the stutue of Jan Pietszoon Coen 
was unveiled at Hoorn, in North Holland, where he was 
born in 1591. Coen was one of the first Governors of India 
and the founder of Batavia, the capital of Java, which city 
he at first called New Hoorn. The monument represents 
Coen in his costume as Governor. It has been erected by 
the Dutch people, a special fund for it having been raised 
on the third centenary of Coen’s birth. The Government 
was represented at the ceremony. Dr. Schaepan, a leading 
member of Parliament, delivered a speech. ‘The ceremony 
was followed by music, races, a display of fireworks, and a 
banquet. Hoorn is the birthplace of Tasman, the dis- 
coverer of Australia and New Zealand. It also gives its 
name to Cape Horn, which was first sailed round by 
another Dutch navigator. 


A conference between the Premiers of Victoria, New 
South Wales, and South Australia with reference to the 
financial situation was held at Melbourne on May 27. 
It was resolved to place the banks of issue doing 
business in the Colonies on a similar footing to those 
in the United States, and that deposits not bearing 
interest should be a first charge on the assets of the banks, 
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“THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY.” 
Whatever may be the fortunes of Mr. Pinero’s new play at 
the St. James’s Theatre, it is without doubt the most 
original and startling piece of work which has been seen 
on the English stage in our time. No one who witnessed 
the first performance is likely to forget the painful intensity 
of the interest with which the whole theatre hung upon 
every word of the last act, nor the stillness—I had almost 
said the stupefaction—-which followed the great climax of 
the tragedy. For it is, indeed, a tragic and even terrible 
story which Mr. Pinero has unfolded with a power, 
“1 pathos, a simplicity and directness, a mastery of 
technique, and, above all, an uncompromising reality, 
unexampled in the whole range of the modern English 
drama. It can no longer be said that we do not 
possess a dramatist with the courage and capacity to deal 
with the gravest facts of life in the spirit of serious art. 
This play is likely to excite a prolonged controversy, for 
which the author and Mr. Alexander are doubtless prepared. 
They must have counted the cost of running counter to the 
tradition which demands fairy tales in the theatre and 
resents the intrusion of any disagreeable reminders of life, 
especially on its seamy side. They have to reckon 
with the people who denounce as ‘* unwholesome” any 
treatment, however grave, of social problems, and with the 
people who like to leave the playhouse not depressed, anc 
even appalled, but thoroughly satisfied with themselves and 
all the world. There is a great deal to be said for this view 
of the drama asa popular recreation ; and it may be admitted 
that, if a playwright is to terrify us with realism, he must 
have indisputable qualifications for the task. Mr. Pinero 
has chosen a theme which society knows very well, but 
does not usually discuss, and which raises questions much 
more common in the French drama than in our own. 
Treated cynically, ignorantly, or in an atmosphere of 
sentimental corruption, this subject would be intolerable 
on our stage. Mr. Pinero has, made none of these blunders, 
and **The Second Mrs, 'Tanqueray ” 
fulfils the great purpose of tragedy by 
exciting profound pity. 








Duke of Devonshire is elected pre- 
sident for the ensuing year. This 
society has purchased a part of Hare- 
wood House, in Hanover Square, to 
erect a new building, at a cost of 
£65,000. 

The annual meeting of the British 
East Africa Company was held at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
Sir Arnold Kemball in the chair. A 
financial statement was read by Mr. 
G. S. Mackenzie showing, at the 
present date, a loss of £181,000—the 
assets being £267,000 and the ex- 
penditure £448,000. 

Mary Caroline, Dowager Duchess 
of Sutherland, was released from 
Holloway Jail on Monday, May 29, 
her six weeks’ term of imprisonment 
having expired, and returned to her 
villa on the Thames, near Windsor. 
She has received from sympathisers a 
gift of £250, the fine imposed on her, 
enclosed in a silver casket. 

The reports published as to the 
condition and prospects of the grain 
crops in the United Kingdom, most 
of the European countries, India, 
and the United States, are generally 
to the effect ‘that wheat will be 
about an average crop in quality, 
though in the United Kingdom and 
generally on the Continent the acre- 
age will be under an average on 
account of the drought. The condition of other crops is 
less satisfactory, but much will depend on the weather of 
the next few weeks.” The accotnts from India are 
favourable as regards all the principal crops. 

A fire broke out in Clerkenwell on Saturday night, 
May 27, by which a large building, forming part of the 
premises of the Aldine Publishing Company, in Allen 
Street, Goswell Road, was destroyed, with nearly all its 
contents, and several adjacent buildings were damaged. 





A meeting of the creditors of the Building Securities 
Company, one of those financially worked by Mr. Jabez 
Spencer Balfour, was held before the Assistant-Official 
Receiver on May 26. It appeared that the assets are now 
valued at £11,534, which will be taken by the debenture- 
holders, while the total deficiency to contributories is 
£362,240, and the liabilities £138,893. The balance-sheets, 
from 1885 to 1891, declared profits amounting to £105,000, 
while the directors borrowed money at rates of yearly 
interest from 9 to 28 per cent. 

The Antarctic whaling expedition of research in the 
South Polar seas, consisting of four steamers from Dundee 
the Balzena, the Diana, the Active, and the Polar Star— 
sent out last September, mainly to find a species of whale 
resembling that of the Greenland seas, but also prepared 
for scientific observations, has returned to Great Britain. 
Its results do not seem to have opened a prospect of any 
valuable extension of the whaling business, yet some 
interesting knowledge of geography and meteorology has 
been gained. Six thousand seals were kiuled, and the 
skins and oil brought to Dundee. 

There is little foreign news of interest. In France 
the choice of a successor to M. Waddington as ambassador 
to England seems to be a matter of difficulty ; it was expected 
that the Comte de Montebello, now French Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, would be sent to London. M. Henri de 
Bornier has been elected to the French Academy. 


The joint delegates of the Austrian Empire and the 
kingdom of Hungary have begun their session at Vienna. 
There is an increase in the military expenditure of four 
million of florins. The explanatory statement from the 
War Department which accompanies the Budget sets forth 
that the additions made te the military forces of other 





In its moral aspects, the play re- 
calls an earlier work of Mr. Pinero’s, 
‘The Profligate,” to which it is far 
superior in knowledge, judgment, 
consistency, and dramatic grip. There 
are no strained coincidences, Given 
the chivalrous imprudence of a man 
of the world who deliberately marries 
a woman with a notorious past, every- 
thing, or nearly everything, follows 
with a logical force infinitely refresh- 
ing after the mechanical devices with 
which the average playwright ekes 
out his improbabilities. © Aubrey 
Tanqueray’s first wife was an austere 
image. Her daughter is made in a 
similar mould. If you accept the 
second marriage as a likely experiment 
for a lonely man, oppressed by his 
earlier experience, and under the 
impression that his child will spend 
her life in a convent, you will find 
the train of events irresistible. The 
initial point is debatable ; all the rest 
is most convincing. The daughter 
abandons the conventual idea, and 
comes home to the stepmother, who 
conceives for her a jealous affection, 
which is met by the _ instinctive 
distrust and repugnance naturally 








THE TIGRESS WHICH WOUNDED TUE LATE CENERAL SIR JAMES DORMER, 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE MADRAS ARMY, 


current accounts ranking next. It was held to be un- 
advisable to establish national banks. Sir John Downer, 
the Premier of South Australia, undertook to draft a Bil 
embodying the decisions arrived at, which is to be sub- 
mitted for the approval of all the Colonies. 

The Cape Government has sent an offer of pecuniary 
assistance to that of New South Wales in case the financial 
situation of the colony should render it acceptable. Tho 
Government of New South Wales has replied to the effect 
that the proffered aid will not be needed, but has warmly 
thanked the Cape authorities for this manifestation of their 
sympathy. 

At a Spanish bull-fight, some days ago, at Getafe, in 
the province of Madrid, two young men worrying the bulls, 
of which twenty or thirty were let into the arena together, 
while fifty or sixty men attacked the beasts, were ‘so 
unlucky or unskilful as to get killed. At Nismes, in the 
south of France, where it is a local custom to exhibit bull- 
fights in the ancient Roman amphitheatre, a riot has taken 
place because the men were not allowed to kill the bulls. 








AN INDIAN TIGRESS. 


The death of that valuable commanding officer in India, 
the late General Sir James Dormer, who was head of the 
Madras Army, from injuries suffered in an encounter with 
a tigress while hunting in the Nilgherry district, was 
related in our ‘‘ Personal” news three weeks ago. A 
— of Sir James Dormer was then given, but we 
1ave since received a photograph of the _ tigress, 
which was taken after she had been killed and 
brought to the Commander-in-Chief’s residence by Mr. 
J. H. Wapshail, son of a gentleman who was one of 
the hunting party and had witnessed the affair. An Indian 
paper recently described the career of a young man-eating 
tigress, which in nine months has killed fifty persons, 
roaming over a tract of country extending twenty-five 
miles, and carrying off men and women as they were at 
work in the fields. Tigers which have once adopted this 
way of living will not touch a buffalo or any other animal 
tied up for the purpose of attracting them; nor will they 
return to a dead body in devouring which they have once 
been disturbed. 


excited in the mind of such a 
girl by such a woman. Out of the 
lives of these two grows the tragedy 
which culminates in one of those 
strokes of fate accepted by all of us in the common- 
place maxim that the world is very small. Despite 
the evil influences of her former life, Paula Tanqueray 
has a genuine love for her husband and a_ passionate 
eagerness to win the affection of Ellean. ‘There is 
nothing more piteous in the story than the alternate 
appeals and paroxysms of jealousy with which the 
unhappy woman strives to conquer the repulsion of the 
child. Ellean goes to Paris and falls in love with a young 
officer. She comes home full of this new and strange 
delight, which has made such a revolution in her life, and, 
in the impulse of her joy, she melts towards her step- 
mother for the first time. That happiness for Paula 
is brief, for she finds that the officer is an old lover 
of her own—of the disgraceful past which she and 
Aubrey have been striving to bury. The dead amour rises 
from the grave to blight the pure and living romance. There 
was a time in Paula’s history when she would have treated 
such a situation lightly enough, but now she is revolted 
by the suggestion that she should keep this new secret 
from her husband. In her pathetic struggle to be loyal to 
the man who has given her his love and an honourable 
name, she wrecks her life, and in sheer misery passes 
violently out of the world. 

That the moral of this drama enforces itself with grim 
earnestness is beyond dispute. Mr. Pinero has mitigated 
nothing, and the penalty of sin falls on innocent and guilty 
alike. Ellean loses her lover by her stepmother’s fault, 
and the responsibility for that rests not upon the suffering 
woman alone. What a man soweth that shall he reap, is 
a truth made more impressive by the destiny which dooms 
others to share the harvest of bitterness. In every respect, 
the acting of ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” is worthy of 
the tragedy. Mr. Alexander has never played with such 
sustained force and feeling, and Mrs. Patrick Campbell's 
Paula has made a great reputation at a bound. Such a 
revelation of power is rare in the experience of the oldest 
playgoer. For a certain lack of ease in the first act, 
there was ample compensation in the extraordinary variety 
of emotion in the succeeding scenes. The last interview 
between Tanqueray and his wife, in which his despairing 
effort to mend their broken lives is checked by her inexor- 
able foresight of the truth, is one of the most memorable 
pieces of acting I have ever seen. L.F. A. 
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LORD SALISBURY ADDRESSING A MEETING IN THE GUILDHALL, LONDONDERRY. 
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dia vee WALTER. BESANT. 


The sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds: 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 
Shakspere. 


“ Well—but if not—the mere possession of such a power down from one to another. We should then begin with 
will be too great for many minds. They will not be able to one war, and only one—say, with France—just to show 
resist the temptation to use that power. London, I suppose, that there never could be another with a nation which 
will be destroyed from all quarters at once. Every new method — possessed this stupendous secret. We should begin by 
of destruction produces at first a company of destroyers. In destroying Cherbourg, with all the ships and the dockyard, 
the sixteenth century they poisoned each other—there were and the forts and every soldier, sailor, man, woman, and child 
poisoners by the hundred; seventy years ago, when the lucifer in the place. This accomplished, once, and only once—just 
match was discovered, they set fire to hayricks with it; now to show what we could do—that war, and all other wars, so far 





“4 they blow up houses with dynamite. Presently they get tired as we were concerned, would be ended. Suppose that this 
ie of destruction; the thing ceases to present temptation. But went on for four hundred years, during which no other nation 


when your invention becomes known we shall certainly begin acquired our secret. What would happen? Exactly what 


oe 


with that power of universal havoc and a period of maddening happened to the people of Constantinople— enormous wealth ; 









terror.”’ security almost absolute ; greed and lust of power; tyranny ; 
‘*No--no. It is impossible. There will ensuc immediately  villainies of every kind; cowardice; cruelty. Yon can no 
the Reign of Righteousness.” more trust a nation than you can trust an individual with 
a Anthony shook — his head. ** Suppose, however,’ he irre sponsible pows Ag 
went on, ‘that the method was kept a seceret. What “That is quite true. But I am not proposing to give this 
would happen? Suppose that we kept the secret in our — secret to any nation. It must be given to the whole world. 
own country Suppose that it was guarded—say, kept Then War itself will cease, suddenly and for ever. The world 
: in the possession of two men only, handing the secret — will addressitself-.it must—to the advancement of humanity.” 
Revolutionary Company 
of Four were holding. a 
4 council at the office of the 
Friend of Labour —that little back office which looked out 
upon a formerly whitewashed wall at the bottom of a well, 
into which the sun never penetrated—it was, I believe, in 
reality, though this is not generally known, the well in 
which Truth herself once resided. For that reason the 
Friend of Labour, though fitly edited here, is not popular. 
Conspiracies, however, are very properly concocted in corners 
and hatched in dark places. 
“Qh!” cried Francesca, feeling herself in this dark room 
at the bottom of a well, ‘‘ here we are all hidden away in a 
corner with this terrible Invention of ours! And we ought 
to be receiving delegates from the whole world in St. Paul's 
; Cathedral, and telling them that there will be no morg War! ”’ 
F “Yet you have had Visions, child,’’ said Emanuel, 
a jealously. 


**Oh! my Visions! What are my Visions compared with 





your wisdom, my Master? If you are quite sure that the 
world will at once rise to the full meaning of the thing ’”’ 

**It is not my Wisdom—it is the voice of Prophecy. How 
it will be accomplished [ know not. The world is full of 
evil—that we know very well. In the Reign of Peace iniquity 
will exist no longer. That also we know.”’ 

**Emanuel,’’ said Mr. Hayling, speaking slowly, as was 
his wont, ‘you carried me off my head the other night, so 
that I could say nothing. I was knocked off my legs—I heeled 
over like aship ina gale. I came home in a dream, my brain 
whirling. I felt as if the old neglected prophecies were 
all coming true together. Everybody was coming back— 
Arthur, Charlemagne, Frederick Redbeard — your Hebrew 
Prophecies that we regard so little were coming true —the 
Reign of Justice was to begin without any more delay. It 
was wonderful, truly wonderful! I looked at my. sleeping 
wife and told myself that she would drink no more : we should 
all be converted: we should all become Righteous. I have 


never been so much moved in all my life—not even when. I 





resolved to give up everything and share the Common Lot.”’ 

‘“The Word is great, and great were the hearts of those 
who heard it,’’ said Emanuel, softly. ‘‘ Only a noble heart 
can understand a noble Prophecy.”’ 

‘‘In the morning came reflection, and reflection brought 
doubt. And, if you please, Emanuel, we will consider the 
position a little.’’ 

‘* Let us consider it from every point of view.”’ 

“Your Invention, when it is divulged to the world, will 
enable a single person—a child—to destroy a whole army—or 
a city—or a fleet —at a distance—unseen—unsuspected.”’ 

‘* Tt is nothing less than that. Add—that the composition 
is simple. Anyone can make it.”’ 

** Very well. The first effect, unless the general Righteous- 
ness begins simultaneously with the possession of this new 
power, will certainly be the destruction of London Pauris— 
New York—every great city in the world.” 

“The Reign of Righteousness,” said Emanuel firmly, ‘* will 
begin at once.” In the dim light Francesca saw that it was Nelly. 
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* You will give it to the world. Well, then let us see what 
would happen. At first, as I said, there would be wanton and 
wholesale death and destruction. ‘That would presently die 
ont. What next? You say, no more War. I think that War 
would be made a hundred tienes more exciting, and, therefore, 
a hundred times more attractive. You would have no army. 
‘There would be scattered about companies of scouts; they 
would kill each other at sight: they would prevent each other 
from approaching within distance of atown. But there would 
be no more towns, and no longer any great congregations of 
men. Fleets would be useless; armies useless; forts useless; 
towns would invite destruction. The scouts would crawl 
about separately destroying houses; every man would be a 
soldier. We should go back a thousand years, and go to war 
on every—even the smallest— provocation. Men would fight 
duels which might last for years, chasing each other. Emanuel, 
I do not think your invention would prevent War.”’ 

‘Tt must. You could never expect men to live under the 
apprehension of being destroyed at any moment.” 

‘* Why not? Inthe old times the enemy suddenly came 
out of the forest and fell upon the people and killed them all. 
They lived in apprehension, but they lived. We all live in 
Fire, pestilence, accident, sudden death may 
always fall upon us. You will add a new terror to life, my 
friend—and a very terrible terror; but you will not abolish 
War. What do you think, Mr.—Alleyne? It is odd that I did 
not catch your name the other night. There is an Alleyne 
family, I think, which has a title in it.” 

‘* My uncle is—or was—the Earl of Hayling. He is lost.’’ 

‘** Lost !’’ repeated the Editor. ‘Strange! Lost! Doubt- 
less, he is dead. Well, Sir, may I ask what you think ?’ 

‘| think,’’ Harold replied, ‘‘that the terror caused by War 
under these new conditions would be too great for War to be 
continued. ‘The breaking-up of great towns would be 
I suppose, as you point out. But that might help 
With new communities 





apprehension. 


necessary, 
Emanuel’s beginning of a new Rule. 
would be destroyed some of the present evils.’’ 

**The world is growing ripe for the abolition of War, 


” 


Emanuel went on. ‘‘ The soldiers have founda voice. Twenty 
years ago the Germans said loudly that they would fight no 

The rank-and-file know better now 
They see illustrated papers. Many 
I myself saw the assault on Plevna 
and the place the day after. I have seen the dead bodies, 
lying where they were slain, of Hicks Pasha’s army. Noone 
seen such a sight would desire to see another, 
unless he were a Napoleon. Well, this is under present con- 
when only a tenth, or an eighth, or a sixth, fall on 
Under the new system, they would 
Who would go out to War 


more for King or Kaiser. 
what is meant by War. 


have seen a battlefield. 


who has ever 


ditions 
the field, the rest escape. 
know that not one would escape. 
under such conditions ? ’ 

Mr. Hayling shook his head. ‘‘ The wit of man can alter 
tactics to suit all conditions. But since War would become 
scientific, it would more and more attract the men of 
It would be no more a war of armies: it would be a 
war in which brain was set against brain, cunning against 
cunning, with a certainty that blunder meant death. Why, 
War would become the most delightful pursuit possible. 
There would be no need to hamper the generals with private 
army would consist wholly of scientific men who 
their lives upon the superiority of their science 
over that of the other men. Think of the preparation; the 

the continual new discoveries — until somebody 

you yourself, Emanuel, in another body—would dis- 

cover a way to produce invisibility ! That done, I don’t know. 
We will wait to consider the effect of invisibility.”’ 

‘* These,”’ said Emanuel, ‘‘ are idle speculations. It is to 
me certain that no inventions or discoveries which advance the 
human happen before man is ready for them. Every 
great invention coincides with and directs some intellectual 
It seems as if it was given to the world at the time 
useful, and not before. To you, Anthony, 
I speak as a fool, but I am a Jew; and, therefore, one who 
believes in the Prophets who belong to the People. Therefore, 
since the Prophets proclaim a Reign of Righteousness, when 
War shall cease, I must believe that my invention, which I 
am certain will abolish War, will also begin that Reign of 
With War, at least, will vanish ambitions, con- 
quesis, annexations, the chief burden of taxation, oppressions 
of kings, conquerors, and alien races. All this gone, the 
world will be free to accomplish the destiny of man.”’ 

‘“*T remember, Emanuel,’’ Mr. Hayling interrupted, ‘‘in 
the old days you dwelt continually on a world where there 
should be no more War. This has always been in your mind.”’ 

‘Violence shall no more be in thy land: wasting nor 
destruction within thy borders; but thou shalt call thy walls 
Salvation and thy gates Praise.’ These are the words of the 
Prophet —the Prophet Isaiah .”’ 

‘Emanuel’’—Mr. Hayling stood with his back to the 
empty fireplace, his hands in his pockets—‘‘ you have done a 
big thing. It is the biggest thing, I believe, discovered since 
the world began. But it is aterrible thing: one’s imagination 
reels at contemplating it. To think of giving this instrument 
to the whole world—to the maddened Anarchist, to the 
hardened dynamiter, to the despairing outcast, to every mad- 
man who thinks himself injured by the world—I say, Emanuel, 
of this thing ever since you first 
gut, my friend, as I read 
the worl | has to become righteous before War 
not the cause—of righteous- 
I fear, from that thrice- 


more 
intellect 


soldiers: the 
would stake 


race 


movement. 
when it would be 


Righteousness. 


been thinking 
about it. And I tremble. 


that I have 
spok« to me 
your Prophets, 
This is to be the effect 
a long way yet, 


ceases. 
ness, and we are 
happy time.” 
‘* That is what I wanted to say,’’ murmured Francesca. 
The room in which they sat was always dark at the brightest 
time of the day. Now, when the sun had set and twilight 
was beginning outside, it was so dim that those who spoke 
shadowy outlines and the indistinct white 
This made the talk seem, to one, at least, 
Mr. Hayling spoke slowly—his was 
Emanuel’s 


could only see the 
faces of each other. 
of the four, more solemn. 
the speech of one who feels his way in the darkness, 
was the speech of one who stands on solid ground. 
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“Cau o one, a causing War to cease, wher stabteranines 
into the world ?’’ asked the Editor. ‘‘I think not. For my 
own part, I see interposed between the world of to-day and 
the world of that Vision obstacles innumerable. How are we 
to get rid of them? There is the man who sits upon the land 
and says—Mine; there is the man who takes the workman’s 
work and says—Mine ; there is the man who creates posts of 
great income and high place and says—Mine. I sce every 
man fighting for himself against every other man. Before 
the world of the Vision arrives we must be fighting 
every man beside his brother, not against him. Your new- 
born Righteousness, Emanuel, cannot exist in such a world 
as this. Why, the very thought, the idea, of a Common 

Life has perished. Yet the Common Life has, age after age, 
been recognised to be the best and noblest. It is gone. 
There is no more brotherhood left among us—except only 
when men stand shoulder to shoulder and go forth to war. 
That is the only time when men are brothers—brothers-in- 
arms. We are no longer brothers in work—brothers in art— 
brothers even in religion. The guilds are gone; the com- 
panies are dead ; the monasteries are gone. And you would 
divide them still more. Let us rather restore that brotherhood 
of man in work, in communities, everywhere. Let us make 
them obey authority, and work by order, and practise right- 
eousness, even if only, at first, because they must. When you 
have done all this, Emanuel, you will have gone far to make 
that Reign of Righteousness possible. I preach every week 
the Common Life, the Brotherhood, but no one heeds. I beat 
the air, and nowI am talking my own leading articles,’’ he 
added, with a laugh and a sigh. 

‘*Go on, please,’’ said Francesca. 
another leading article.’’ 

‘* Well, I have been living among the people for twenty 
years, and I have eyes and I have watched. I see what is 
going on and I guess at what is coming. I see—everybody 
must see ~a whole world sinking deeper and deeper into a mad 
and selfish individualism, while a few voices are uplifted in 
expostulation. What is coming? The degradation of the 
working man and the Reign of Riches—which is a very 
different thing, my friend, from your Reign of Peace. Perhaps 
something will happen to avert the evils before us. If not, I 
see tyrannies worse than any we have yet seen; law growing 
stronger for purposes of repression ; rebellion rendered more 
and more dificult : men becoming more and more slavish. 
Nothing more horrible than the Tyranny of the Man who has 
the Bag. I have seen—myself—something of the power of 
wealth. It is a dreadful thing that a man should have any 
power by reason of his money. Young lady ’’—he turned to 
Francesca—*‘ you have the air of wealth—I know not how. If 
you are rich, pray that your money may be taken from you; if 
you are poor, pray that you may never be rich. Believe me, 
there is no life to be desired more than the Common Lot with 
its chances and its burdens. Without War the rich will become 
richer, the poor will become poorer: War keeps up a caste which 
despises money-getting and fosters brotherhood and promotes 
generous action: without War there will be a few vich kings 
and a hundred million slaves. Emanuel—leave us War until 
we have learned once more to live in brotherhood of work.”’ 

‘* We are told,’’ Emanuel repeated, ‘‘ that with the cessa- 
tion of War shall come the Reign of Righteousness. How can 
we doubt the word of the Prophet ?’ 

‘** You spoke of choosing the Common Lot,’’ said Harold. 
‘** Did you deliberately come to live among the people ?”’ 

**You are Mr. Anthony Harold Alleyne,’’ Mr. Hayling 
replied slowly. ‘‘ Well—I will tell you something. Perhaps 
it may help us in this counsel that we seek of each 
other.”’ 

He considered fora moment. ‘‘I had a big house once 
and a great fortune. I saw that my lot was not so desirable 
as the Common Lot. And I shook off the dust of my shoes 
and I embraced the lot of the working world. I have been a 
great deal happier, believe me, than ever I was before. I have 
lived in this world ever since. I have married in this world. .. 
We must prove all things . and endure all things. . . and 
now I shall never go back to the world of ease. I am dead to 
it, and my heirs, if I have any’’—he glanced at Harold— 
‘* may inherit as soon as they please.”’ 

Harold listened without much curiosity. His mind was 
full of speculation concerning the effect of Emanuel’s dis- 
covery. Besides, he suspected nothing. I know not what 
further revelations Mr. Hayling would have made or what 
reservations, but at this point the conspirators were inter- 
rupted, and the subsequent proceedings rendered other revela- 
tions unnecessary. 

‘* Who is that outside? ’’ Mr. Hayling called. 


“Talk to us from 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Greatness knows itself.—Henry IV. 


The interruption began with a murmur of whispering voices 
and the sound of feet. The boy had long since gone, but the 
door was open—no fear that any of the people outside would 
want to steal copies of the Friend of Labour. 

Mr. Hayling stopped—someone turned the handle of the 
door and hesitated. Then this person turned it again and 
opened the door timidly. It was a girl. In the dim light 
Francesca saw that it was Nelly. She stood in the doorway, 
and she held her handkerchief to her eyes. She was crying. 
An unseen hand behind pushed her gently forwards. She 
was, in fact, shoved in—evidently against her wish. 

** Why, Nelly !”’ cried Francesca, jumping up. 

**Oh, Francesca! You here? Oh! How did you come 
here ?’’ Nelly caught her hand. ‘‘ Don’t goaway! Don’t 
leave me! Anthony brought me—he is outside—he brought 
me—to tell his father ’’—— 

‘*To tell Mr. Hayling? Why, does he not know ?”’ 

‘* Who is this young lady ?’’ Mr. Hayling asked. 
what am I to be told ?”’ 

**This is your son’s wife, Mr. Hayling. 
knew. They were married nearly a week ago, 
Registrar’s.”’ 

‘* My son is married, is he? Oh! Well: it is the custom 
of young men of his station.’’ The father spoke with resigna- 
tion. ‘‘He might have told me; but perhaps that is not the 
custom with young men of his station. You know my son’s 
wife, then, Francesca? Young lady—I know only your 
Christian name—may I venture to ask further particulars ?’’ 

‘** Her name,”’ Francesca replied, ‘‘ was Nelly Bernard. It 
was a clandestine marriage, because her father, who is of the 
Jewish race, would not allow her to marry a Christian.’’ 

‘Ah! But I had never learned that my son was a 
Christian.’’ 

‘*And so they have been marriel without her father’s 
consent—or your knowledge.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said the bridegroom’s father, quietly, ‘‘ what is 
done cannot be undone. I am relieved, at least, from the 
responsibility of granting consent. I hope, therefore, that it 
may turn out for my son’s improvement and my daughter-in- 
law's happiness. Let me look at you, my dear’’—he got up 


** And 


I thought you 
at the 


* on the quiet. 


and lit the gas-jet hanging over his table. ‘‘ So—your name 
is Nelly? Let me look at you.’’ He took her hands and 
looked into her face. ‘‘ You are pretty, my dear, and you 
look as if you were good.’’ He kissed her. ‘ Where is my 
son? Where is Anthony?’ He held the girl’s hand. 

Anthony the younger came out of the front shop, where the 
evening sha‘’es prevailed. By the flaring gaslight le lookcd 
so common and so mean that Francesca wondered how the 
girl could endure him. But at the sight of the assembled 
company he straightened himself, lifted his head, coughed, 
and made a poor attempt to carry things off with an air of 
confidence, but with small success. He was evidently ill at 
ease and dejected. 

“Well, Dad,’’ he said, trying to be 
married, you see, and here is my wife, 
wife too.”’ 

“*T hope so. Some sons take their parents into confidence, 
but never mind.”’ He still held Nelly by the hand. 

**T couldn’t, because, you see, Nelly” s father wouldn't 
have heard of the thing, and so, to prevent rows, we told neither 
him nor you, but just went to the Registrar, and were married 
Now it’s done, it’s too late to object, isn’t it?’’ 

** Quite too late. I should not think of objecting. You 
have, [ believe, about five-and-twenty shillings a week. It is 
not much to marry on. I hope you will make it do.”’ 

“Oh!” cried Nelly. ‘But he’s lost his place. 
got nothing, nothing at all. Oh! what shall we do? 
shall we do?”’ 

“It’s this way, Dad.’’ The young man cleared his throat. 
‘*We’re all friends here, I hope. It’s this way. Last Wed- 
nesday there was a meeting of our Local Parliament, and I 
made a speech. Come, now, you first taught me that free 
speech is the greatest privilege of a free country. You ’re 
always preaching that, you can’tdeny it. So I made a speech, 
and very fine and free it was—all against property and the 
House of Lords and the Church and every blessed thing. A 
grand speech it was—eloquent, they said, and powerful. 
Everybody said so. I believe it’s in Mr. Gladstone’s hands 
this minute, and I shouldn’t wonder if he doesn't offer me 
something good. I’ve been considering for a long time 
whether to go into the political line or not. ‘This decides me. 
I shall go into that line as soon as I get an opening.”’ 

* But about your place ?”’ said his father. 

** Well, I’m telling you. The Manager of our Works sent 
for me and asked if I was the speaker of that speech. I told 
him I was, and proud I was of it, too. ‘So,’ he says, ‘ you 
may just take yourself and your mischievous speeches some- 
where else,’ says he. ‘ We don’t want destroyers of Property 
on these premises. So you may pack,’ says he. That’s what 
he said. After that I suppose you'll put in your paper that 
it’s a free country, and everybody may say what he pleases ¢”’ 

** You have lost your place for making a foolish speech ? ’’ 

‘The Manager said a lot more—all tommy rot—about 
neglect of work, and gas and froth. I tell you what, Dad, it ’s 
jealousy. It was him or me. He knew that before long he’d 
have to go and make room for meif I stayed. Well—every 
man for himself. I don’t blame him. I call it lucky, too, 
because it now decides me. The Public Line for me, as soon 
as there’s an opening. ‘The next General Election, say.”’ 

‘*And meantime?’ ’’ 

** All I’ve got to do is to speak regular at our Parliament, 
so as to get known for a good man. ‘That’s what I tell Nelly. 
It’s all right, if she’d only believe it.” 

‘Meantime ? ”’ 

“yee He shifted his feet uneasily. ‘‘ There ’s 
hundreds of people only too glad to get hold ot me if there's 
avacancy. Not often that a man of my powers goes a-begging.”’ 

** Meantime ?”’ 

**Once in the House, you ll see how Ill make ’em sit up! 
Oh! Iknow! Question on question. Speech after speech. 
Then we turn out the Government and it’s Home Secretary or 
nothing for me.’’ 

‘* Very good indeed. Meantime?’’ 

“Oh! Meantime—I don’t know. Meantime, I can 
change my name and go on the boards with the banjo and 
show ’em how to sing.’’ 

** He thinks that he can sing and play well enough for a 
Music-Hall,”’ cried Nelly. ‘‘ Buthe can’t. He must practise 
ever so much first.’’ 

‘* Meantime ?’’ the father repeated. 

‘*He must look for a place somewhere. And we thought 
that perhaps you’d help, although we ought to have told you 
first. And if you won’t forgive us either—and we have got no 
friends—then—I shall wish ’’—tears filled her eyes again. 

Francesca laid her hand upon Nelly’s shoulder. ‘‘ You’ve 
got one friend, dear Nelly,’’ she said. ‘‘ One friend at least.”’ 

‘‘ She has two at least, > Mr. Hayling added. ‘* But this is a 
question which must be answered somehow. Meantime ? 
You have got to begin the world—how much have you got to 
begin it with? Less than a week’s wages, I suppose. I had 
about the same. But then, you see, I had a trade—I was a 
mariner—and you, my son, are only a clerk. Mariners are 
scarce ; clerks are plenty. Whatcan I do for you? Silver 
and gold have I little—still, there is this house. There are 
two or three rooms upstairs that you can have for nothing. 
There is also an afflicted woman upstairs. Her affliction is 
such that she must get drunk once every day. This makes 
her a difficult companion for anyone, especially a girl of 
decent tastes. Can you live with such a companion, Nelly? 
If so, you shall live rent free.”’ 

“No, no!” cried the son, shuddering. 
here.’ 

‘«T must, you see, and Ido. It is my burden. It is the 
thing that is laid upon me. Well, we shall see what else can 
be done. And again—meantime ? "ss 

That question was destined to get no reply. 

More steps in the outer office. Francesca, who was nearest 
the door, looked round. In the shop she saw Mr. Aldebert 
Angelo; behind him, in shadow—could it be?—Mr. Sydney 
Bernard himself. What did they want ? 

Mr. Angelo stepped into the room, leaving his brother out- 
side. At the sight of the assembled multitude he looked 
astonished. 

** Uncle Angelo !”’ cried Nelly. 

‘You here, Nelly?’ he replied. 
expect to meet you, ny dear—though why 
her hands and kissed her—actually kissed her, though she had 
married a Christian! ‘‘ And this is your husband—young 
Mr. Anthony—Anthony—shall we say for the moment 
Anthony Hayling? I have been hoping to make your 
acquaintance, Anthony, my nephew, for some days—ever since 
I heard the—the une xpected news. I wish you joy—every 
joy—nephew Anthony!’’ He shook hands warmly with the 
young man. 

** Uncle Le ges ts 

**And Nelly, too?’ he asked. 
you every joy. You look every inch a bride ! 

**Oh!’’ murmured Nelly. 


** Ts it possible ?’’ 
‘“*Mr. Hayling,’ this wonderful 


airy, “I’ve got 
and a very good 


We've 
What 


’ 


‘We can’t live 


‘Certainly I did not 
not?’’ He took 


murmured the bride. ‘‘ Is it possible ?’’ 
‘*My dear Nelly, I wish 


uncle continued — it is 
always the function of uncles to do the most unexpected and, 
of course, the most benevolent of things—** Mr. Hayling, as 
for the moment I may call you, I came here in order to have a 
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few minutcs’ conversation with you, alone, concerning the 
future of this young couple. I find a company assembled 
which I certainly did not expect. I believe, Sir,’’ he turned 
to Harold, *‘ that you are Mr. Harold Alleyne; and I must say 
that of all places in the world—as Mr. Hayling will under- 
stand—this is the very last place I should have expected to 
meet you—as you will also understand in a few minutes.’’ 

Mr. Hayling sprang to his feet. ‘‘Stop!’’ he cried. ‘I 
forbid you to go on. If you mean what you say I forbid you 
to go on. What right, Sir, have you to interfere with any 
plans of mine ?’’ 

‘If you alone were concerned, Mr. Hayling—to call you 
so for a moment—I should certainly obey. But there are 
other interests—I allude to those of my niece—to be con- 
sidered. I um sorry, Mr. Harold Alleyne, that her interests 
should conflict with your own.”’ 

‘**IT do not in the least understand,’’ said Harold, ‘‘ what 
all this means. But as it is evidently not meant for my 
ear’”’ He rose and took his hat. 

**Not yet, Mr. Alleyne. Wait amoment. It concerns you 
most intimately, and as we are all concerned in this most 
important business—this great discovery ’’——— (Another great 
discovery? Francesca felt that if Mr. Aldebert Angelo was 
going to proclaim a second newly invented method of revo- 
lutionising humanity she should go off her head) ‘‘—all 
present concerned,’’ he added, ‘I will announce it before 
you all. My business is very short. I have only to inform 
you, my Lord ’’—he called Mr. Hayling ‘‘ my Lord,’ and all 
stared blankly at him—‘* that I have this day acquainted your 
former solicitors with your present place of residence, and that 
certain persons, whose evidence cannot be doubted or disputed, 
will be brought here to-morrow morning, in order to establish 
your Lordship’s identity beyond a doubt. Noblemen of your 
Lordship’s exalted rank cannot be allowed to let their very 
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existence remain u matter of doubt. Besides, there are the 
interests of my niece ”’ 

**Uncle Angelo!’ cried Nelly. 

‘* Emanuel!” cried Mr. Hayling, throwing himself back 
in his chair as one defeated. ‘‘ You knew—you were the only 
person who knew. But you could not betray me! No—you 
could not. Besides, you never asked my name.”’ 

‘‘These things do not concern me,’’ said Emanuel. ‘I 
do not remember them or talk of them.’’ 

‘* What Lord?’’ asked Harold, changing colour. ‘ He is 
not—surely ”’ - 

‘* And there are also the interests,’’ Mr. Aldebert Angelo 
interrupted him with a gesture inviting atttention, ‘‘of my 
nephew by marriage—your Lordship’s only son and heir.”’ 

**Son and heir?’’ cried Anthony the Younger. 

** Patience, nephew. A little patience. Now, my Lord, I 
assure you that there is no doubt possible about your identity. 
I have taken the trouble to establish that. Permit me to 
remind you of the past. It is five-and-twenty years since you 
told your solicitors that you were going away and that you 
should never come back again. You executed a deed 
authorising your brother, Lord Guy, to enjoy your rents and 
live in your house. He died ten years ago. Since then the 
rents have accumulated. About fifteen years ago you were 
seen at Limehouse and recognised. It is not certain at this 
moment—or was not, until now—whether you were alive 
ordead. You have married a wife; you have one child, a 
son—who stands here, and is my nephew by marriage. You 
‘had resolved to live in obscurity and to die unknown ; you had 
also resolved that your son should never know his true name 
and his rank.”’ 

**Oh ! come—I say,’’ murmured the son and heir. 

‘*But, you see, other interests have arisen which do not 


permit this resolution to be carried out. Therefore, having 
discovered this secret, we must claim, in justice to my niece, 
whom we cannot allow to be thrust aside, that your son shall 
openly take his true place in the world. ‘That is to say, as the 
son of the Right Honourable the Earl of Hayling. He is 
Anthony Viscount Selsey, and his wife, familiarly called Nelly, 
is Preciada, Viscountess Selsey.”’ 

The long-lost Earl sat down and drummed the table with 
his fingers. Had he been convicted of forgery he could not 
have looked more miserably guilty. 

‘* Well,”’ he said, ‘‘ you appear to have got up the case. 
If you can identify me, there’s nothing to be said, I suppore. 
Iam Lord Hayling. What then?’’ 

“You Lord Hayling?’ cried Harold. ‘‘ And I never 
guessed. Good Heavens! I see the likeness now, and the 
name—and the Christian name !”’ 

‘*T thought I could never be found out. After five-and- 
twenty years! Where could a man possibly find a more sure 
and safe retreat from the other end of town than this slip of 
an office in the Mile-End Road? It never would have been 
found out but for this marriage. Well?’’ he turned on Mr. 
Angelo. ‘‘Now that you have found out the truth, what 
good will it do you—or anybody else ?”’ 

‘*Good?’ I must remind you, my Lord, that it makes your 
son at least the heir to a very large property. We have not 
yet gone the length of despising property —despising property. 
Good? What good willit do?’ Really ’’—— 

** You lift this boy above the—the level to which he belongs; 
you give him wealth for which he is totally unprepared ; you 
give him a position for which he is totally unfitted.”’ 

“Oh! Lsay,’’ cried the son. ‘‘I should like to know the 
position for which I am not fitted.”’ 

His father made reply, speaking gravely—‘‘ My son, you 
have grown up with the ideas belonging to the life [ intended 








The Countess of Hayling. 


you t» occupy, neither wiser nor better than your neighbours. 
You are about to step into the ranks of those who are sup- 
posed to lead the world. You are at this moment unable to 
understand at all what has happened to you. Your income 
has been reckoned in shillings. It will now be—well, you 
will see. Your responsibilities will be such as you cannot 
even imagine. You will be the Head—you—of an old and 
honourable House. Take care that your sudden elevation 
does not prove a fatal curse to you. Nelly, my child, you 
have yet to learn how strong should be the shoulders of those 
who bear the burden of wealth.’? He sighed heavily. ‘I 
laid down that burden long ago. I could not, it appears, 
shake it off altogether. Harold, my nephew, believe me that 
I never meant this to be the end. I married—because I would 
share in full the Common Lot—a woman of my new position. 
[ never intended that her son should learn the truth. When I 
saw you first the other day I rejoiced to think that all should 
goto you. AndTam truly grieved for your sake.”’ 

“*Tt needs not,’’ said Harold. ‘I could never succeed so 
long as any doubt remained.”’ 

‘*As for me, I remain here; and, my friends, I pray you, 
one thing. There is no necessity for anyone outside this room 
to know that the Editor of this little rag is—what he is.”’ 

He looked round. Nelly had her hand on her husband’s 
arm, and was gazing into his vacant face with wifely joy and 
admiration. 

“Oh!” she cried, laughing and crying hysterically, ‘‘ you 
are quite wrong, Mr. Hay—I mean, my Lord--about Anthony. 
He’s fit for any place, and he can’t have too much money. 
Oh! you don’t know how clever he is; only he must practis« 
a great deal more before he can go on the boards with the 
banjo, and I suppose he can’t make any more speeches against 
the House of Lords and the Queen now he’s—oh!—a noble 
Lord himself. He understands that. You think you will ever 
be ashamed of him? No—no! Oh, you don’t understand how 
clever he is !”’ 

‘*If it depends upon you, Nelly,’’ said her father-in-law 
kindly, ‘‘ I think we never shall be ashamed of him. But who 
will look after his manners, I wonder? ”’ 

‘**T will,’’ said Mr. Angelo. ‘* You may leave him with me 
and my daughter Clara, his cousin by marriage.’’ 

** You are extremely good, Sir,’’ said Mr. Hayling, drily. 
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‘*As for manners,’’ the newly created noble Lord by 
courtesy made haste to explain, ‘I suppose I’ve got as good 
manners as they make. Look after my manners? Mine? 
You will? Not much! Look after your own, if you come to 
that !’’ 

** Will you shake hands with me, Lord Selsey?’’? Harold 
made haste to allay the rising storm. ‘‘I am your cousin. 
My name is Alleyne. If I can be of any assistance at the 
outset of your establishment ’’—— 

‘*T suppose he must have an establishment,’’ said the 
father, grimly. ‘* Well, since it is no longer possible to deny or 
to conceal anything, I will call on my solicitors to-morrow 
morning and instruct them. Yes— you shall have an establish- 
ment fit for your new position. It’s a dreadful thing for both 
of you, if you only knewit. As for me”’ At this moment 
there was heard a crash overhead as of cups and saucers flung 
upon the floor, and a beating as of a chair or several chairs. 
The Earl of Hayling held up his finger. ‘‘ Listen!’’ he said, 
when the noise ceased. ‘* I entreat you all most earnestly, for 
the sake of an unhappy and much afflicted woman, to spare her 
the knowledge of her name and place.”’ 

Then the woman overhead lifted her voice and began to 
revile her husband. No fishwife in Billingsgate ever used 
language so foul—Mrs. Hayling, remember, had married a 
common sailor before the mast, who was anxious to experience 
the Common Lot in all its branches. This fact shows the class 
of lady to which she belonged, and gave her the right, so to 
speak, to the strongest language which can be found in our 
tongue. The girls caught each other by the hand and 
trembled. The men looked at the husband with pity. He 
stood quiet, patient. Presently the storm died away and 
ceased. 

‘*It is unusual,’’ said Mr. Hayling, ‘‘for her to wake up 
in the middle of a drunken sleep. ‘This is a repetition of the 





afternoon's scene. I did not expect it. Gentlemen, you have 
heard the voice of the Countess of Hayling. This is the language 
which her Ladyship uses daily, when she is in liquor. Her 
Ladyship is in liquor now. You see that. She must stay— 
with me—down below—she belongs to—down below. She 
must stay where she is; and, because she is my wife, I must 
stay with her. It is the Common Lot, Emanuel.”’ 

Mr. Angelo drew his niece out of the room. 

“‘Nelly,’? he said, ‘‘we must now call you Preciada. 
Nelly who taught the banjo is gone. Preciada, Lady 
Selsey, sits in silks and velvets. You shall have Clara to 
stand by you until you have learned how to behave. Come, 
my dear, here is somebody else ready to forgive. It couldn't 
be forgiven for a little clerk, but for a Viscount, of course’?—— 

Then Nelly found herself face to face with her justly 
offended parent. 

‘Oh!’ she cried. ‘‘Can you ever forgive me, father? ’’ 

**T couldn’t,’’ said Mr. Sydney Bernard, frankly, ‘‘ till the 
present turn of things. You may give me a kiss, my dear. 
There ’s country houses, my dear, and town houses, and a rent- 
roll, my dear, and accumulations, Nelly’’—he kissed her 
fondly between each revelation—‘' accumulations—they say 
a quarter of a million. Of course, it all belongs to the old 
man; but he’s bound to look after you. Well, my dear, I’ve 
had a terrible bad time. I was ruined, and then you’d run 
away, and all. But your uncle found out, and I’ve paid off 
all—everyone—in full, and with swagger. And now my 
name ’s as good as ever, and when your marriage is advertised, 
which it will be to-morrow in every paper all over the place, 
my name will be better than ever—father-in-law of a noble 
Lord. Kiss me, Nelly, and—I say ’’——his voice sank. 
**Your husband’s a Fool. So much the better for you. 
Humour him and govern him. I’ll take care of him on the 
Turf. Oh! you’ll be a happy woman, Nell.’’ : 

Her husband came out, trying to look like a lord. 

*‘Anthony,”’ cried his wife, ‘‘here’s father! We're 
forgiven.”’ 

** Forgiven? Why, of course.’? Anthony, Junior--Son and 
Heir—Viscount Selsey, laughed scornfully. ‘‘ Who wouldn't 
forgive a noble Viscount? However, I don’t bear malice— 
you ’re Nelly’s father—let ’s all be friends—here’s my hand, 
guv’nor—I forgive you, freely and truly—no more shall be 
said about the past, and, I say, I suppose — between 
ourselves — there oughtn’t to be any temporary difficulty 
about a little of the ready, ought there? The Right Honour- 
able the noble Lord—the Viscount Selsey—and his Lordship’s 
noble consort—have got nothing in the world between them 
but eighteenpence and a couple of banjoes.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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DERBY DAY. 


Learned ecclesiastical persons tell us that doubles of the 


first class are honoured with an Eve 
mundane, applies to great races. If you would study Derby 
Day, you do well to begin your investigation miny hours 
before the 
it, in fact, 


oming of the multitude from London—to begin 


as the sun sinks on Tuesday evening, and the 
gregarious crew of mountebanks in faded motley, of dark 
gentlemen of the strings, of fat men and thin, of jugglers, 
acrobats, and sharpers, settles down to the roofless delights 
of a M \ nicht. Here y 

the great multitude which has all things in common, 


mu have vagrancy at its best, 


even to the fowls from the neighbouring runs and the 
choicest places in the police cells. Children are here too, 
mere infants, but not in arms ; neglected and famished little 
ones making discordant music on the grass while hulking 
itinerants are stealing an honest supper, or explaining to 
a curious constabulary the title-deeds of the 
poultry. Through the short nigat the fires will burn and the 


accusing 


a rule which, in thines 


the very rising of the sun until the last of the loiterers has 
turned his eyes towards London. 

It would be altogether unjust to associate in any way 
the thousands of poorer folk who leave town by road on 
the morning of the great race with these wandering 
parasites of the furze-bushes, who are so strange a feature 
of the meeting. The exodus through Kingston and the 
southern highways has done much to make the Derby what 
it is; and the humours of the road, upon which decay 
has its hand, like revived with 
the renaissance of driving. 
more amazing spectacle than that of the endless line of 


set are now to be 


m 
Ten years ago there was no 


four-in-hands and drags, of common carts and tandem- 
gigs, of chaises and of barrows, of pretty women on box- 
seats and pretty women of anothersphere not ill-perched upon 
bending shafts, to be seen on the Epsom Road on Derby Day. 
A great democracy, truly, where chaff flew freely, and was 
witty, where the loftiest gained nothing from their dignity, 
and the poor lost nothing from their lack of it; a great 
outpouring, leading staid encyclopzedic writers to the entry, 
‘** Derby Day, a national holiday.” They might have written, 


the baying of the man from the ‘ Royal Hopera.” Even 
in the high places, where is the glory of the modiste 
set forth and fashion smiles over paté-de-fois-gras sand- 
wiches, you may hear of dozens of gloves and other trifles : 
and you think of anti-gambling leagues and contemplate 
joining—if your horse should lose, 

By and by all the men, in their own selfish way, go 
over to the paddock, and there is horse-worship. There the 
gaitered trainer, spruce and profound, is walking near his 
charge, and there are five hundred opinions from men who 
know nothing and muttered whisperings and great display 
of equine knowledge. The favourite is fine, or coarse, or 
short in the back, or a mere sham about the shoulders: 
much is looked for from the foreigner, seen for the first time : 
or from the rank outsider; and the man who never bets 
steals out just to invest a sovereign for the fun of the thing, 
and makes it fifty when he reaches the ring. A little later, 
and the course clears itself; the lot go down to canter, 
followed by the fiery shouts of encouragement and the 
bustle of the police. lor many minutes the stillness is 
absurd, the music has ceased in the booths, the fat man 




















the Zingari among the heather will 
and the ope ning of the booths and 


ind 
dawn 
bazaars; but once the sun is up, then to the shrill music of 


, 
vagrant city will awake. 


watch xr the 


the fifes the 


One is often asked why does the Derby retain such 


ction of its own, and answers 
vself, I 
lity to this 


is found at 


strength until 


ir attr 


many 


For m would set down much 


strange medley 
Epsom in 
Is seen o more in its 
gone. uman nature at its best is a fine 
nature its worst is a more profitable 
in the world where you 
sharpers 

rs upon 

: are present 

minded costermongers who have 


own cattle; honest and horse- 


loving stablemen ; mily parties in their hundreds, against 
the 
mderating force of the vicious 


whom no m inything but dulness of 


respectability—! in the prepe 


the meeting is unrivalled. From the dawn to sunset they 


spre ad abroad upon the Downs and settle upon the grass 
asa blight. Trumpet-tongued and deft of hand, you hear 


their bawling, and may be relieved by their roguery, from 
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‘a national picnic,’ none of Pinkerton’s Hebdomadary 
s, but a great al-fresco riot which turned upon a horse- 
outbursts of 


shain 
race, and moved strong men to ridiculous 
levity, which was responsible for a count-out at West- 
minster, and has put Chancellors in green. 

And yet with it all, let 
rooted is the adventurous spirit; how absorbing the study 


Even 


us not disguise how deeply 


of the odds even to the meanest in the multitude. 
the pauper mountebank has scraped his shillings to entrust 
them to that white-hatted vagabond there 
assures us that he is the only no connection with 
any other firm. From twelve o'clock onwards the common 
begins to centre on the rac and thenceforth 


e, though the music of the booths grinds 


W hose banne I 


Jones 


excitement 
nothing but the ra 
its undulcet lay and the fat man is visibly melting 
his prodigious efforts to look weighty. At hour the 
Grand Stand is black There is a very babel 
from the rings, and yonder in the enclosure Jeames is busy 
with the knives and forks. Lut who 
are piped to, and many bethink of mayonnaise 


unde r 
this 
with heads. 
dance 
ind there 


though many 
is melody in the twanging guitar or deep irritation in the 
minstrel’s lay, yet over all is the shadow of the ‘‘ must 
be.” The fleeting rumours from this stable or from that, 
the rise or fall of the offers from the ‘‘ white hats” below, 


find keener ears than the lilt of the gipsy’s song or 


has come down from his pede stal, the thin man has left his 
lunch, the roar of the ‘‘white hats” is heard 
tine tly, to be hushed just now by the crash of that tornado 
of a hundred thousand voices coming over the heath. And 
what a sound it is—-the bursting of the dam of expectation, 
the flow of the great vocal cataract, the outpouring of that 
excitement of weeks, nay, At its 
first breaking every eye is strained, every unit in the mass 


more dis- 


in some cases, of months! 


has risen; you can see the black throng swaying as bushes 


inagale. Again a pause: another spell of profound still- 
ness, and the wave, rolling and gathering strength, sweeps 
onward from Tattenham to the post. It is a view-halloa 
sounded by a mighty field, and, if its power astound you as 
you see the bright jackets sweeping into the straight, you 
will need the 
leaders are at the distance and the great cry ** The favourite 


something more than astonishment when 


either gains intensity or falls away as a newer, 

louder, skies, 

intermittent bursts until the verdict is confirmed. 
Meanwhile, the vagrant crew has surged over the heath 


° 99 
wins. 


wilder shout rends the very and lasts in 


in a helter-skelter, and the running, roaring, tumbling 
crowd has gained what place it can. But the fat 
He, at any rate, cannot look for a 


man has 


returned to his tent. 
friendly shoulder to bear his burden through the stress 


and agony of the great crisis. Max PEMBERTON. 
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VIIT. 


In the two portraits of Edmund Kean which illustrate the 
present article we give examples of one excellent costume 


and of one of surpassing badness. His dress as Shylock, 


KEAN AS SHYLOCK. 
by Ww. H. Watt. 


EDMUND 
After the picture 


obviously founded on that of Macklin, whose presentation 
of the character has been the model for all succeeding 
players, is good and effective, but his method of dressing 


King Lear is striking in its grotesqueness. Evidently with 


some idea of conveying the feeling of a very ancient day, he 
makes the King wear sandals; but these do not help us 
much in our endeavour to fix the period which Kean 


We 


intended to represent. 
The 


who were probably in 


Anglo - Saxons, 


the actor’s mind, were 
not, as a matter of 
fact, wearers of 
sandals, except in the 
case of such of them 
as were connected with 
some religious order. 
What Lear's 
royal robe is supposed 


period 
to suggest I cannot 
fine, but his 
sceptre certainly re- 
my 
Wil h 
be found in 


~ mbles some 


hirteenth - century 
manuscripts, while his 
crown shows the ugly 
crimson velvet bag 
which did not 
much before 


come 
into use 
the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

But Kean’'s 
strange conglomerate 
costume we take leave 
of the old 
things, for a 


with 


order of 
new 
The 
new 


era is dawning. 
the 
idea was that charm 


creator of 


ing writer and learned HARLEY AS TCUCHSTONE. 


intiquary, James ee 
Robinson Planché, 

though he had not turned his attention specially 

study of 1823, sufficiently 

it to how faulty the Kemble principle 

dressing was. As he himself 

membered our Life Guards in cocked hats, powder, 


costume in was 
notice 


says, he re- 


1823 wearing helmets 
this, he 
be tore 


tails, and he saw them in 


ind pi 
Reasoning from saw how 
that the (ngiers at 
thirteenth century should wear 
those who fought at 
the fifteenth. Planché 


conversation 


soldiers 
the beginning of the 
costume as 
end of 
course of a 
1823, to allude to this point, 
the 

new departure. He 


precisely the 
Bosworth 1 at the 
happened, i the casual 
with Charles 
and that int lligent 
bilities of the 
time 

** King 


Kemble in 


actor at once saw possi- 
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production, which he did without fee or 
reward, solely from the love of the stage and 
the desire to elevate it. Naturally, he met 
with strong opposition from those staunch 
conservatives, the actors. ‘‘ Never shall I 
forget,” he says, in his delightful ‘ Recol- 
lections,” ‘‘the dismay of some of the per- 
formers when they looked upon the flat- 
topped chapeaux de fer (fer blanc, I confess) 
of the twelfth century, which-they irrever- 
ently stigmatised as stewpans! Nothing but 
the fact that the classical features of a 
Kemble were to be surmounted by a pre- 
cisely similar abomination would, I think, 
have induced one of the rebellious barons 
to have appeared in it. They had no 
faith in me, and sulkily assumed their new 
and strange habiliments in the full belief 
that they should be roared at by the audience.” 
And, as he goes on to state, they were roared 
at, but in quite a different way from that 
which they had anticipated. When the curtain 
rose and the audience saw King John dressed 
exactly like his effigy in Worcester Cathe- 
dral, and saw his barons in coats of mail, 
with cylindrical helmets and correct armorial 
shields, and his courtiers in long tunics 
and mantles, they roared their appro- 
bation; and the production was so great 
a success that, as Planché says, the 
complete reformation of dramatic costume 
became from that momenf inevitable upon 
the English stage. : 

It is interesting to learn that the great 
actress who had been the first to take any 
serious step towards this reformation did not 
approve of the logical result of her own 
initiative. She expressed her opinion to 
her brother Charles in these terms: ‘It is 
sufficient for the dresses to be conventional.” 
had no sympathy, evidently, with 
what a great living authority calls ‘this 
undramatic pedantry, which transfers the 
discussions of the Society of Antiquaries to 
the boards of a theatre.” But my friend 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald penned this sentence 
before Henry Irving’s wonderful revivals 
showed us that it is possible to produce an 
historical play with minutely anxious accuracy 
in every detail, yet without overloading the drama with 
accessories or losing a single touch of its poetic significance. 
And it is remarkable that a little ‘“‘bit” of accuracy 
occasionally takes a general audience by storm. Thus 
Macklin’s costume as Shylock seems to have made a great 
impression. I have just recorded the immediate success of 
Planché’s revival of ‘‘ King John,” and Fanny Kemble 
relates a similar circumstance in connection with her 
costume as Portia. ‘* My second dress,”’ she says, ‘‘ was 
simply the doctor’s black gown, with a curious little 
authentic velvet hat, which was received with immense 
applause when I put it on. I could hardly keep my 
countenance at the effect my hat produced.” 

The mention of Fanny Kemble’s name strongly 

suggests the very amusing picture which she draws of 
the vigorously anti-archzeological position which her 
mother took up when the 
young débutante’s dress for 
Juliet was being decided 
upon. At the time of her 
first appearance (1829), the 
new order of things was 
fairly well established, and 
it was, of course, suggested 
that the new Juliet should 
wear a characteristic cos- 
tume; but her mother would 
none of it. Mrs. Jameson 
made endless suggestions 
founded on pictures by 
Raphael, Titian, Giorgione, 
Bronzino: Mrs. Kemble’s 
‘* favourite aversion, Mr. 
y ,”’ plied Charles 
Kemble with idea after 
idea, the result of much 
antiquarian study: all sorts 
of authorities, historical, 
artistical, wsthetical, were 
ranged against the mother’s 
views. But she was ada- 
mant, and Juliet ultimately 
appeared in a ‘“ dress of 
plain white satin with a long 
train, with short sleeves, 
and a low body ”—in fact, 
in a modern white satin ball 
dress. In after years, Fanny 
Kemble wore a more ap- 
propriate costume, designed 
by her friend Mrs. Jameson, 
in spite of her mother’s 
strong belief that ‘“ an 
unobtrusive indifference,” 
whatever that may mean, 
was preferable to a pedantic 
accuracy. 

Macready, the legitimate 
John Philip 
Kemble, was an admirable 
and under 


She 


successor of 


stage-manager, 
his sway the progress in 
costume was well main- 
tained. Indeed, it is pro- 
bable that his revivals were 
the most artistically com- 
plete productions seen on 
the English stage until those 
of Mr. Irving. In “ King 
John,” in which character 
we give a portrait of him, 
he made a distinguished 


EDMUND KEAN AS LEAR. 


From a rare print in the South Kensington Museum. 


success; and he records in his diary the days he spent in 
settling the dresses and appointments for the play. On 
one of these days he notes: ‘1842. October 18th.—-Was 
occupied the whole of the day by the business necessary 
on the production of ‘ King John.’ The whole day, and 
at times I felt as if I were near distraction.” 

Our remaining Illustration this week shows John Pritt 
Harley as Touchstone. Harley was a farcical actor, who, 
by-the-way, was said to be as hypochondriacal off the 
stage as he was merry on it, and he was probably not a 
particularly good Touchstone; but the costume is quaint 
and interesting. The drawing from which our Illustration 
is taken is coloured, and shows that the dress was partly a 
blue-green and partly yellow, with one brown stocking 
and one yellow, while the yellow leg had a brown shoe, and 
the brown leg a yellow one. {0BERT W. Lowe. 


MACREADY AS KING JOHN. 


From Tallis’s “ Shakspere.? 
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KASPAR HAUSER AGAIN, 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


When Lord Beaconsfield was invited to give counsel to a 
pair of boys he said to the first, ‘‘ Never ask who wrote 
Junius’s Letters’; to the second, ‘‘Never ask who 
the Man in the Iron Mask was, or you’ll be as great a 
bore as your brother.” Perhaps one should not ask again 
who Kaspar Hauser was. He was, at all events, the 
Arthur Orton of Germany, and fifty or sixty years after 
his death he still gives trouble. Last year ~ 
a book on him was published in English 

a book petro Newed credulous and cer- 
tainly not good-natured. Kaspar was a 
son of the reigning House of Baden; he 
was carried off from his cradle by a 
woman dressed up as the spectral White 
Lady ; he was murdered by persons who 
had dynastic motives for the deed; and 
Lord Stanhope, his protector (the father 
of the well-known historian), was mixed 
up in the transaction. All this romance 
wus based on evidence not worth a rotten 
nut, and probably few people in England 
thought twice of the matter. Among these 
people, very naturally, is the daughter of 
Lord Stanhope, the Duchess of Cleveland. 
People may libel our dead fathers and 
grandfathers, and English law, it secms, 
allows no remedy. ‘This kind of libel has 
all the attraction of safety. The Duchess, 
therefore, has wri.en in reply ‘* Kaspar 
Hauser” (Macmillan), a brief and lucid 
treatise, which easily shows that the fiction 
about Lord Stanhope is groundless non- 
sense, but which does not clear up the 
inystery of Kaspar. An impostor he cer- 
tunly was, to some extent at least, for 
his word-was worthless; but he was no 
common character. This is apparent even 
from the Duchess’s book. To some extent, 
it naturally coincides with a little work by Lord Stanhope 
himself—a volume not easily to be met with, and I fear my 
own example is lost. 

The mystery of Kaspar entirely turns on his first 
appearance in Nuremberg in 1828. Evidence was not 
carefully taken on the spot at the time, and some of the 
Nuremberg archives are most suspiciously missing. 
Evidence taken a year or five years ar is never trust- 
worthy—not that men are dishonest, but that their 
memories become confused. Kaspar turned up in Nurem- 
berg on Easter Monday, 1828; in 1829, on Nov. 4, the 
evidence of the first man who met him, Weichmann, was 
recorded. Weichmann then deposed that Kaspar was 
‘** trudging down a hill,” that he asked intelligent questions 
about the date of the New Tower, that he said he came 
from Ratisbon. This evidence was repeated in 1834. But 
in 1829 (Dec. 20) another of the first people who met him 
said that Kaspar declared he did not know whence he came. 
In 1834 this witness declared 
that Kaspar said he was 
accustomed to go to school. 

Now, if this evidence is 
true, the entire romance of 
Kaspar is a le. - It avers 
that, from lifelong confine- 
ment, he could not walk, 
whereas the warder of the 
jail where he lay at first 
said that his feet looked as 
if he were accustomed to 
walking barefoot rather than 
in boots. If he could walk, 
his whole legend of lifelong 
confinement in a_ single 
room where he never saw 
his attendant is nonsense. 
In that case, how did he 
even know the meaning of 
words? He gave out that 
he did not; but his own 
tale, as told by himself, 
implies—indeed, asserts 
that he did. Of course, 
accepting the evidence—our 
only evidence at first hand 
Kaspar is done for. What- 
ever he was, he was not 
a mysterious captive. Sut, 
again accepting the evidence, 
he was a very unusual 
person. The Duchess of 
Cleveland (p. 7) seems to 
believe the statement that 
he ‘‘shrank back in terror 
even from the warden’s 
little two-year-old boy, 
and that ‘tin his childish 
ignorance and wonder he 
thrust his finger into the 
flame of a splinter of burn- 
ing wood.” Now, here is 
the dilemma: a naturally 
brought-up lad could not 
be so timid and so ignor- 
antly foolhardy. No boy 
who had really gone to 
school could behave like this; but to suppose that 
these acts were part of an imposture conceived in a 
moment—the moment after Kaspar was taken to the 
guard-house on his first arrival—is to credit him with 
almost unheard-of ingenuity. He could ‘ trudge” into 
Nuremberg quite unaffectedly: in a few days, perhaps in a 
few minutes, he could invent-a tale of a lonely captivity, and 
could act up to it, even as far as thrusting his fingers into 
a flame. Then his physical peculiarities — the extra- 
ordinary acuteness of his senses, his ‘‘ animal magnetism ” 
(to use a convenient phrase which begs the question)—must 
all have been elements in a suddenly devised fraud. Only 
a very powerful mind could have invented these acts 
of imposture, and the look of Kaspar was that of 
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a most inexperienced yokel. Various people, including 
Lord Stanhope, took up Kaspar as a mysterious curiosity, 
found him out in falsehoods, tired of him, and dropped 
him. Lord Stanhope did not, of course, abandon him 
to chance, but he ceased to see much of him and to 
spoil him. Kaspar manifestly. put together legend after 
legend, out of hints dropped by the curious in conversation. 
The first attack on him, his accident with the pistol, his 
death-wound, all followed scenes in which he was reproached 
with falsehood. These wounds were very probably self- 
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JUBILEE OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND: 
FROM A SKETCH BY W. SIMPSON IN 1848. 


inflicted: no examination ever found even a trace of his 
assailants. On the other hand, not a trace of his actual 
parents and home (not distant, if he was an impostor) was 
to be found. This fact in itself is extremely curious. 
If he was a peasant’s son, that peasant could not be 
living far off. His neighbours would miss the lad, and 
hear that a lad had been found. So odd a person as Kaspar 
would be a notorious character in his village. But his 
cottage (if he was a mere local impostor) could no more be 
discovered than his palace, if he was a prince in exile, or 
his enemies, if enemies he had. The Duchess of Cleve- 
land’s book hardly notices the double-barrelled nature of 
the problem. Grant that Kaspar was an ingenious, idle 
peasant boy, how did he conceal his traces ? That is a thing 
even more difficult to do in Germany than in England. 
The foundation of the Baden myth is not, I venture to 
say, ‘‘commonplace,” as the Duchess thinks it is. For a 
young lout to stroll into Nuremberg, and manage so 
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cleverly that not a vestige of his past can be discovered, is 
no ordinary feat. Kaspar’s tale was ready after he had 
passed six months, at most, in Nuremberg; he repeated it 
to the magistrates in November 1828, but not on oath. And 
that is really the nearest thing we get to his secret; the 
evidence of witnesses who found him much like other boys 
was taken down a year later. Had he matured his fraud 
before reaching Nuremberg he would not have shown 
intelligence on arriving. But a day or two later he was 
putting his hands in a flame! If this was part of a scheme 
invented after reaching the town, how did he hide his 
trail? These are puzzles; that silly and spiteful people 
should romance and believe romances is a phenomenon too 
common to be mysterious. 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE DISRUPTION IN 1843. 


THE JUBILEE OF THE SCOTTISH FREE 

KIRK . AUCHTERARDER. 
A ‘‘ Jubilee,” in modern public usage, is a celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of a notable event, considered by 
those who undertake the commemorative festival to have 
been glorious and beneficial to some ‘‘ cause” or interest 
which they have continued to cherish. Some of us in this 
country may not have studied the Scottish Presbyterian 
type of ecclesiastical organisation; but everyone is so far 
acquainted with the history of North 
Britain as to be aware that, before and 
since the Union of the two Kingdoms, its 
preservation, long assailed by the Crown 
on behalf of Anglican Episcopacy, was 
strenuously demanded by the will of the 
Scottish nation. 

It should be observed that the ‘ Dis- 
ruption” or secession of 1843, to which 
the ‘‘ Free Kirk” owes its existence, arose 
merely from an accidental dispute between 
the General Assembly of the Church and 
the Scottish law courts, whose judgment 
was confirmed by the House of Lords in 
the famous Auchterarder case, with regard 
to tlie civil right of patrons of livings to 
present a clergyman, notwithstanding a 
veto on his nomination exercised by the 
parishioners, being members of the church 
and heads of families. Much could be said 
in favour of such a regulation. This power 
of a veto had been created in 1834 by an 
Act of the General Assembly, which the 
Scotch Court of Session and the House 
of Lords pronounced illegal. It is just 
as though the Diocesan Synods_ in 
England, or the Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury, attempted to 
regulate presentation of clergymen to 
rectories or vicarages in this country, or 
if they resolved that the parishioners, in 
vestry assembled, should have power to reject the nominee 
of the legal patron. The question was one concerning 
legal rights to property vested in certain private or public 
persons. 

However, the result of the agitation in 1843 upon the 
Auchterarder case, and upon another case which related to 
the admission of non-parochial ministers, under an Act of 
the General Assembly, to an equal status with the parish 
clergy, was an immense secession. On May 18 in that year, 
the ‘‘ Non-Intrusionists,” as they were called, ministers 
and lay elders duly elected members of the General 
Assembly at Edinburgh, to the number of 169, headed by 
the Rey. Dr. Welsh, took their departure, marching to 
a hall where they were joined by three hundred other 
ministers, and formally constituted the ‘‘ Free Presbyterian 
Church.” The Rey. Dr. Chalmers was chosen Moderator 
or President of this Assembly, and within three days after- 
wards nearly £230,000 had ‘been collected for its building 
fund and ‘‘sustentation” 
fund. Of course, the seced- 
ing clergymen lost all the 
emoluments of their bene- 
fices. The number of these 
amounted to nearly one- 
fourth of the parishes in 
Scotland. There were 733 
parish ministers, and about 
one hundred ministers of 
chapels, who remained in 
the Establishment. The 
action of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government, or, rather, of 
Lord Aberdeen, then Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and himself a Scotch 
Presbyterian, who failed in 
attempting to mediate and 
to prevent this crisis, was 
considered rather feeble. 
All that Parliament could 
do was to pass an Act de- 
fining the legal rights of 
patronage. More recent 
legislation has made this 
subject a mere affair of 
the past. Auchterarder is 
a small town, fourteen 
miles south - west of 
Perth. 


THE INSTITUTE 
OF CHARTERE 

ACCOUNTANTS. 
The new building in Moor- 
gate Place, City, recently 
opened, for the accom- 
modation of this institute 
of an important pro- 
fession, has some attrac- 
tive architectural features. 
Externally the architect, Mr. 
John Belcher, has had the 
co-operation of two decor- 
ative sculptors, Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A., and Mr. Harry Bates, A.R.A. 
Mr. Thornycroft’s work is a frieze which extends 
along the whole of the south and west fronts. The 
figures, which are five feet high, represent the arts, 
crafts, and manufactures, and other departments of 
commerce. The interior of the building comprises a 
library and reading-room; a _ fine council - chamber, 
having a lofty dome; committee-room and general 
offices on the first floor; and on the second floor 
the examination - hall. In the library and reading- 
room, on the ground floor, the lofty panelled ceiling 
is carried on groups of stone columns. The grand 
staircase, halls, and corridors are vaulted, and have an 
air of dignity. 
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SIR JOHN GILBERT’S GIFT TO THE GUILDHALL ART GALLERY, LONDON. 








EDWARD III. AT THE SIEGE OF CALAIS 
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LITERATURE. 


THE NOVEL OF THE HOUR. 

The Heavenly Twins. By Sarah Grand, author of 
**Tdeala,” &c. Three vols. (William Heinemann.)—In 
reading French contemporary fiction one is struck by the 
fact that most of its writers understand very well the art 
of saying whatever they have to say, but that they too often 
have in effect nothing to say. In England, on the other 
hand, the novelist is apt to have something to say, but not 
to know how to say it. The unwritten laws of proportion, 
form, and relevance—true children of France as_ they 
are—show a distinct aversion to crossing the Channel; 
and English fiction, on the whole, seems to have taken 
for its motto the observation of Jeremy Bentham that 
‘there is nothing in the nature of things that excludes 
any imaginable object from being a circumstance to any 
act whatsoever.” 

The three thick volumes bearing the title of ‘‘ The 
Heavenly Twins” are in this respect typically English. 
Of matter there is enough both in bulk and kind to furnish 
forth at least two three-volume novels ; but the method, o1 
rather, lack of method, with which the material is presented 
would preclude any chance of success with a French public. 
There are, in the first place, two stories very loosely con- 
nected, and in each of these stories there are stretches of 
slow-paced narrative crowded with superfluous detail, 
while, again, there are great gaps, during which leading 
personages through important and 
of development. Evadne’s childhood girlhood 
described with the prosiest minuteness, and occupy no less 
each of which contains half as many 
but the interval 
and marriage is 


crises stages 


and 


pass 


are 


than sixty pages, 

words again as the ordinary novel page ; 
comprising her courtship, engagement, 
disposed of in ten, and no single word spoken by one of 
these lovers to the other is recorded. The development of 
character on both sides in their very anomalous after- 
relation has a truth and cleverness far beyond the reach 
but its effect is marred 
by a sudden transformation of character which befals 
Evadne all in a moment. She promises not to make 
her name (which is also his) known publicly by speaking or 
writing during Colonel Colgquhoun’s lifetime; she has 
shown no sign either of desire or power to do either of these 
things, but, being thus debarred from public manifesta- 
tions, her whole life withers. She abandons all interest in 
problems of life and society, and deliberately cultivates an 
unemotional boredom. One might be tempted, among 
other reflections upon this extraordinary result, to suppose, 
if it were not for her title-page, that the author of ‘* The 
Heavenly Twins” had never heard of such a thing.asa 
pse -udonym. ; 

The history of the twins has, like that of Evadne, at 
least one serious hiatus. ( ‘hapter Il. of Book 3 closes with 
the angry request made by Angelica to an old family 
friend: ** Marry me, and let me do what I like.’’ Not until 
well on in Chapter XV. of Book 4—nearly two hundred 
pages later my we : on that a sensible man of forty 
actually took in earnest this bit of petulance on the part of 
a child of sixteen, and did forthwith marry her. Of the 
how, when, and where of the marriage—which must, it is 
reasonable to presume, have been opposed by every friend 
and relation of either party—we never hear anything. 

urely the pages devoted to an incomprehensible and 
irrelevant pseudo-miracle (of which, after all, it remains 
impossib le to say what happened or by whose act) might 
have been better bestowed in rendering credible changes 
which are apparently necessary to the story, and which 
make so large a demand upon the reader’s faith. 

The twins themselves do not resemble any 

ings, and were, perhaps, not meant to do so; 

leeds and gestes ’ make excellent reading. Dull, indeed, 
must be the person from whom they do not at some point 
or another draw a laugh. Not only in the rather chequered 
journeyings of the twins, but also in the somewhat arid 
plains of Evadne’s history, treasures of epigram and 
bsorvation may be picked up. It is, however, a pity 
that the author does not always remember the 
remark made by one of her own personages: ‘* Her moral 
nature quite halted. She had lost her faithin man. A 
woman who thinks that only women can be worthy is like 
a bird with a broken wing.” A certain parti-pris against 
the whole male sex spoils at times the flavour of her 
wittiest sayings. Side by side with ‘‘ advanced” views 
and “social reform” topics runs an oddly incongruous 
old-fashionedness which deepens at times into absolutely 
provincial primness. No Londoner but will smile at the 
notion that a lady cannot walk from Piccadilly Circus to 
(oxford Circus at nine in the evening without exciting 
remark, inviting insolent address, and, if observed, ex- 
posing her reputation to suspicion. Yet ‘‘ Sarah Grand” 
says, by the mouth of a medical man (who, although he 
lives in the country, must have spent at least one student 
vear in London), **Such a proceeding was hardly decent, 
whatever her excuse, and it was certainly not safe.’ And 
ates to join her, ‘I might compromise her 
fatally by being with her under cir- 
umstances than could happen if she went 
Does this lady seriously suppose that no decent woman of 
iny standing ever walks up Regent Street after dark ? 
And has it never occurred to her that respet table women, 
by simply walking about alone, do and have done more to 
‘mage | the manners of the street than they could have done 
by all the public speaking and writing forbidden to her 
heroine ? 

The book, on the whole, is one 
grieve—and grieve the more the more 
It is the work of « woman with 


of the average novel - writer, 


human 


sage 


hesit bec: ise 


more seen such 


alone.” 


the judicious 
rated, 
plenty of thought, plenty 
of observation, plenty of ideas, and with even at times a 


to make 
highly it is 


fine sense of aptitude in the single word; but, alas! it is 
emphatically the work of an amateur, who might once, 
been trained into an artist, but is not now 
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ely ever to grow into one. 
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ROMANTIC = g ALISM. 

The World of Chance. By W. D. Howells. (David 
Douglas.) The Real Thing. By H Henry James. gm 
and Co.)—The romancers whose methods have been 
repeatedly dismissed to limbo by Mr. Howells in his 
controversial moods might smile over the distinction 
between that censor’s precept and his practice. Novels 
in which anything happens, and of which the collision 
between character and circumstance that makes tragedy is 
a salient feature, have long been banned by Mr. Howells 
as unworthy of the art expounded in ‘Criticism and 
Fiction.” Romantic coine idenges belong to fairy tale, and 
are quite unworthy of any writer whose duty it is to 
obsegge those subtle traits and emotions of his fellow- 
mortals which never startle the surface of their every-day 
existence. In practice, Mr. Howells scarcely conforms to 
this doctrine. In ‘An Imperative Duty” he comes 
perilously near tragedy. In “The World of Chance” 
he actually introduces a lunatic and a suicide, and posi- 
tively revels ir coincidence. Mr. Howells comforts himself 
with the theory that chance may be part of a higher law, 
operating in so large an orbit that its manifestations, as we 
know them, seem purely arbitrary; but this philosophy 
can be stretched to cover the exploits of the most 
inveterate romancer. The hero of Mr. Howells’s story, 
on his way to New York, encounters two young women, 
who are sisters, with two babies. One baby throws 
a pocket-book out cf the window of the car, and, 
as this contains all the money the young women 
possess, the young man furtively gives a dollar to the 
conductor, who pretends that it has been sent to the 
delinquent baby’s mother by a sympathising lady among 
the passengers. Need it be said that the hero subsequently 
makes the acquaintance of the sisters by mere accident, 
that he becomes a constant visitor at their father’s house, 
and that the unmarried sister falls in love with him? This 
is the ordinary course of things in the much-despised novel 
of romantic incident, but it is equally needless to add that 
Mr. Howells is an artist of rare capacity, and that he 
handles his coincidences with a skill which makes them, as 
indeed they are, part of the beaten track of life. The chief 
interest of the story lies in the study of the literary tempera- 
ment, its absorbing egoism, its perpetual subordination of 
every element to the machinery of constructive artifice which 
is at work in the young novelist’s mind. Mr. Howells’s hero 
has come to town with a manuscript, and its adventures 
among publishers—and especially among critics—make the 
most entertaing passages of the book. As for the lunatic 
who commits suicide, his wits have been deranged by the 
insoluble problem of reconciling a mechanical invention, 
which is sure to throw many hands out of work, with the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. This, it must 
be allowed, gives a new turn to romantic insanity, and 
brings it abreast of the latest social deve slopments. 

In “The Real Thing” Mr. Henry James does not 
disdain some of the oldest expedients in the story-teller’s 
arpentry. There is one tale in which the interest turns 
on the discovery of compromising papers in a secret 
drawer of an old escritoire, bought from a dealer in second- 
hand furniture. They affect the reputation of an eminent 
public man lately deceased, and they are found by a needy 
littérateur who is on the point of se lling them to an editor, 
when he has a lucky inspiration, and burns them. It is 
lucky because he learns soon after that the woman he 
wants to marry is the eminent man’s illegitimate daughter, 
who would certainly have cut him dead had he made 
disreputable disclosures about her papa. Here Mr. 
Howells’s doctrine of chance is carried rather far, for 
the lady, who knows nothing about the papers, has an 
inspiration too, and advises her lover to destroy them. 
Mr. Henry James also relates how a girl who after 
her father’s death defies her censorious relatives by 
living with her divorced mother, eventually succeeds in 
chaperoning that waif back into good society. This, in its 
way, is a more remarkable piece of fiction than the other, 
and will strike many people as even less credible. Again, 
in the story which gives its name to the volume, we have 
two high-bred personages—a major and his wife—who are 
under a cloud, and offer themselves as models to an artist 
in black and white. He finds their high breeding quite 
useless, and presently they so far relax their dignity as to 
dust his studio and wash the tea-cups. ‘This, too, I fancy, 
will give a slight shock to the reader who has been 
taught to expect from Mr. Henry James the realism 
preached by Mr. Howells. Mr. James would probably say 
that he knows these things to be ‘‘ real’? because they have 
come within the scope of actual observation ; but this points 
to the infinite possibility of the abnormal in life, which 
surely enlarges the realm of art far beyond the limits that 
Mr. Howells is disposed in his theoretic moments to erect 
into Great Walls of China. L. F. AUSTIN. 


A FRENCH LITERARY 
Bernardin de St. Pierre. By Arvéde Barine. Translated 
by J. E. Gordon. Preface by Augustine Birrell. ‘ The 
Great French Writers.” From the series edited by J. J. 
Jusserand. (Fisher Unwin, 1893).--The books which 
everyone is assumed to have read are le gion : those which 
nore everyone has actually read are few; and although 
‘Paul and Virginia” has, perhaps, as good a right as any 
to a place in the shorter list, comparatively few of its readers 
have known anything of the author. They have had, 
indeed, small opportunity. The official biogr: uphy published 
in 1820, six years after the death of Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
was composed in the spirit of the hagiogr: apher, and is a 
romance almost as ideal as ‘‘ Paul and Virginia.” It attained 
its vain object, no doubt, in supplying the popular demand 
for a portrait to match ‘‘the man of fee ling * as exhibited 
in his writings, for, as M. Barine says, ‘‘ the public is very 
unwilling to ‘admit that there can be any want of harmony 
between a man and his works.” But, having got the works, 
and the assurance that Bernardin de St. Pierre was made 
strictly after their image, the public naturally proceeded 
straightway to forget the man. As time went on, and 

Pierre's didactic works became rococo, they forgot the 
author too—all of him, at least, save ‘‘ Paul and Virginia” 
when, somewhat suddenly, about the middle of the 
century, his fame, both as man and author, had 
a renuscence. His native town of Havre set up 
his statue, and the ‘‘ Eloge of Bernardin St. Pierre,” 
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wieieninsel by M. Prévost- Paradcl, was crowned by the 
Academy ; but these official firewcrks being extinguished, 
the fame of St. Pierre might have been left in its former 
darkness had not Sainte-Beuve been prompted to redraw in 
1852 his portrait littéraire of 1836 in a pair of ‘Causeries 
du Lundi,” and to add, as an appendix, a pree ious series of 
letters in which St. Pierre reveals himself, as Sainte-Beuve 
puts it, ‘‘ au naturel.” 
To those acquainted with the ‘‘ Causeries,” M. Barine 
has nothing new to tell, and no fresh views to communi- 
cate, but the greater space here at his disposal has been 
judic iously employ: “lt in giving a fuller account of 
St. Pierre’s principal works, especially of the ‘ Etudes 
de la Nature,” and in vindicating and illustrating his claim 
to be considered as the true pioneer of the modern school of 
minute observers and interpreters of nature. M. Barine 
has also been happily inspired by Sainte-Beuve’s example to 
treat St. Pierre, the man, ‘‘ without ceremony”; but his 
picture, though drawn with considerable skill and sympa- 
thetic insight, will not supersede that to be found in the 
‘*Causeries.” Notwithstanding that he declares Gautier'’s 
and $ Sainte-Beuve's highly pitc ched laudations of “ Paul 
and Virginia” to be unexaggerated, his own criticisms are 
not always in keeping. Of some of the purple passages 
he is not afraid to say: ‘‘It is not great art; it 
is too pretty, too easi'y adaptable to the tricking 
out of a ballad or a bride-cake, but it is delightful all 
the same.” He reasonably protests against the relega- 
tion of ‘* Paul and Virginia” to the nursery and the school- 
room, and claims for it new vogue as a novel of passion. 
This recognition may yet be obt: sined for it even in England 
in spite of much which, it m: iy *e hoped, will always be 
regarded by English eyes as maw kish sentimentality. The 
translation of M. Barine’s essay has been done neither very 
vell nor very badly. Mr. Birrell’s preface is excellent. 
J DykrES CAMPBELL. 


CONTROVERSY. 
A Second Appeal to 


AN OLD 
The Glacial Nightmare and the Flood: 
from the Extravagance of Some Recent 
Geology. By Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.I.E., M.P. 
(Sampson Low and Co. “1893. )—This book in a measure 
revives the old controversy be ‘tween the Neptunists and the 
Vulcanists—i.ec., between those who contended that old 
rocks were laid down by water and those who contended 
that plutonic or igneous action, in more or less cata —— 
form, was the chief agent of change. The celebrated 
Hutton suggested that the study of changes now going on 
interprets the causes of past changes, and it is this the Ory, 
supported notably by Lyell, and fully worked out in his 
‘ Principles of Geology,’ * which has been accepted by the 
modern sehool. Confirmation of the Huttonian theory of 
uniformity of causes appeared to be afforded by Schimper, 
Agassiz, and other geologists in their conviction as to the 
large part which ice has played in the form of glaciers, in 
scooping out valleys, and in transporting vast masses of 
débris of mud and stones, glacial drift as it is called, for 
long distances, many of the enormous erratic blocks or 
boulders being obviously too heavy for floods to move, and 
being also grooved and scratched in ways explicable only by 
the action of ice. 

Sir He nry Howorth has already, in his ‘‘ Mammoth and 
the Flood,” entered his protest against the doctrine of 
uniformity in so far as it implies that Nature has always 
acted with the same vigour and intensity, and that no 
cataclysms, causing disloc ations of rocks on a vast svale, 
have occurred. in the present work he makes a ‘‘ second 
appeal” to the obdurate U niformitarian, and seeks to show 
that the ‘‘ glacial theory is at issue with the laws which 
govern the movements of ice, while the geological 
phe nomena to be explained refuse to be equated with. it.’ 
‘The line of argument, which runs through 900 pages of 
closely printed type, is a good deal obscured by copious 
details of the theories contested. Consequently, the volumes 
cannot be recommended to the general reader, while for 
the scientific expert they should have been reduced into 
very much smaller compass. 

In “The Mammoth and the Fiood” it was contended 
that the mammoth (or woolly-haired elephant) and other 
Arcticorsub-Arctic animals, ‘* including so-called Paleolithic 
man, were swept away in wide areas by a great flood, which 
drowned them and then covered them “with continuous 
layers of loaia and gravel.” This same Pieistocene flood 
‘** one of the most widespread catastrophes which the world 
has ever seen’’—was due to ‘the rapid, and perhaps 
sudden, upheaval of large mountain chains, accompanied 
by subsidences elsewhere, resulting in a breaking-up of 
the earth’s crust and in great floods, which transported 
huge blocks over vast areas, and distributed them and their 
associated mud where we now find them.” Such an event, 
‘if occurring within the human period, would impress 
itself upon the imagination of the survivors,” and become 
the burden of traditions of a deluge. Such, in brief, aro 
the arguments, based on certain data, which the author 
advances against current theories; and we must leave 
him and their defenders to fight out the matter. 

EDWARD CLODD. 


Common - Sense 


A BOOK ABOUT THE BEAVER. 
Castorologia ; or, The History and Traditions of the Canadian 
Beaver. By Horace T. Martin, F.Z.8. (London: Edward 
Stanford, 1892.)—The beaver is doomed and is dying out, 
and every possi le attempt should be made to preserve it. 
This is the burden of Mr. Martin’s book, and it is not by any 
means either an impossible or unreasonable argume nt. 
Probably this book will find favour as much in the eyes of 
the antiquary as in those of the naturalist ; for the author 
has dipped extensively into beaver-lore, and has given us 
facsimiles and re produce tions of many things interesting in 
their relation to the history of the curious rodent. Even 
the beaver’s share in heraldry has not escaped Mr. Martin’s 
attention, so that his book may certainly be entitled to the 
claim made for it that it is a monograph of the animal in 
respect of its habits, life, and traditions. If the book is in 
some parts a little discursive, this feature will not probably 
militate against its cordial acceptance by general readers, 
who are not concerned with purely anatomical and struc- 
tural details. The beaver has always formed an interesting 
feature in popular zoology, and Mr. Martin’s work will 
enhance the interest attaching to a very specialised form of 
the mammalian series. ANDREW WILSON, 
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JAPANESE “CURIOS.” 


BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
Atami, March 1893. 
Among the distinct curiosities of this lovely and well- 
advertised land I immediately note the following. Here we 
have a sea that is destitute of freshness and what at home 








A MUSUMI AND HER MOTHER. 


we call ozone; flowers that have no scent; birds that have 
no song; women who are actually pleased with their 
uniform unloveliness; men who laugh and chuckle as 
they display their shaved heads or scrubbing-brush hair ; 
babies of infinite ugliness whose cradle is a sac on the back 
of their stunted mothers; married women with teeth as 
black as ink, and cats without a vestige of a tail. 
These facts are too often suppressed by the impression- 
able traveller who writes home and tells his friends 
that earth’s paradise, its garden of girls and dream 
of fair women, lies between 
Yokohama and Hakodate. 


rest of its neglected companionsall tucked up in the undivided 
gaiter. She has no dignified or stately walking, but a cross 
between a waddle and a toddle. The slippers without heel: 
shuffle and smack across the polished floors and snowy mats, 
and the clogs—oh ! dear me, how they squeak and set your 
teeth on edge in the street or at the railway-station! This, 
my good friends, is the ‘‘musumi” of Japan, over whom sane 
men lose their heads, and for whom they virtually turn 
their backs on the loveliest and most graceful women in 
Kurope. By the side of the ‘‘ musumi ”—all of them chips 
from the same block—shuffles her mother. She is still 
fairly pretty—much prettier than her daughter, so it seems 
to me—for age in Japan reduces the fatty plumpness of 
the ‘‘ moon-faced darlings’ and makes their faces oval and 
interesting. But being married, fate, or her liege lord, has 
decreed that the poor woman should stain her beautiful white 
teeth a hideous black. They are not stained or painted, 
they are positively lacquered. Why a married man who 
wants to keep his wife at home should black her teeth I 
cannot say. At home, when wives are faithless, men occa- 
sionally black their eyes. But it is a strange act of 
unselfishness to hoard up for yourself a lifetime of ebony 
kisses in order to preserve them for home consumption. 
That cannot, however, be the reason, for a Japanese weman 
hates kissing, and would be shocked at the mention cf 1t- 
Most women in the East regard it as a disgusting practice. 

The ‘‘jinricksha man” is a brave little athlete, but 
still, he is a curiosity. He wears a garment of indigo blue, 
dyed with mysterious white and scarlet devices, and on his 
head, whether it rains oris sunny, places a ‘‘ toadstool tile.” 
His legs—and muscular little legs they are—as well as 
his arms are bare, and he trundles me merrily along on 
a child’s ‘‘ go-cart ” for twenty miles up hill and down 
dale. To-day I was conveyed from Atami to Odiwara by one 
‘*‘ rickshaw ” man in the shafts and another helping him up 
the hills, and as they scampered with their load they 
laughed and chaffed all the time, fortified every now and 
again with a cup of tea or a glass of ‘‘sake.” Yes, Japan 
is full of ‘‘curios.” They remind me of many things and 
faces. The dear old Chinese lady always recalled our stage 
friend ‘*‘ Granny Stephens,” and to-day I saw, in a rickshaw 
on a mountain pass, a pale-faced, handsome old Jap who 
was the very image of Henry Irving in the last act of 
‘Louis XI.” Japan and the Japanese have been, no 
doubt conscientiously, lauded to the skies; but, as all 
travelling Europe will be in Japan this year, it is just as 
well that they should be prepared for a little comment on 
the other side. 

‘* But then,” urges Philo-Japan, ‘‘ you cannot say that 
they are not always polite and courteous.” No doubt they 
are. But the politeness of Paris is the politeness of Japan. 
There is a good deal of French polish over it. They bow 
down to the ground. Their foreheads almost touch the 
floor in the act of obeisance. Their ‘‘sigonara,” or good- 
bye, is accompanied by a ‘‘ please to come again,” lisped 
out in broken English. But I never can divest my mind 
of the idea that the beautiful dollar is at the bottom of this 
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HOW TO CARRY THE BABY. 


here is a story for which T can vouch, for it lappcened only 
to-day, when travelling with a friend back from the plum- 
tree blossom of Atami to busy and cheery Yokohama. 
Halfway home we were thrust into a tram-car that 
travels between the blossoming villages under the hills. 
It was pouring with rain, and the car packed with 
passengers of every class. Suddenly enters a_ little 
Japanese girl, dressed out in her Sunday best, and 
evidently going to a tea- 
party. The Japanese gentle- 
men, in their English pot- 





Who is this little toddling ta ge 
bundle coming towards me 1 3 
across the streets ? She can- ~~. | 
not be more than four feet y 
high. Her face is as round 
and fat as a dumpling. 
Her little black beads of eyes 
are so sunk into her head that 
they are almost lost in their 
overhanging frame of fat 
eyelid. Her figure— if figure 
it could be called — would 
at home be pronounced 
‘*squat.” Her body looks to 
me as square as a die, and 
her legs, as they peep from 
her wadded ‘‘kimono,” are 
bowed or bandy. ‘There is a 
dab of vermilion on her ever- 
erinning lips. The dear little 
thing is one fat and eternal 
grin. Her head is indeed a 
marvellous structure. It was 
done up by the barber a week 





or so ago, and there it has 
remained intact ever since. 
It is piled up in jet-black 

raven-black, if you will 

ink-black rolls of well-oiled 
tresses, pile upon pile, roll 
uponroll. Into these greasy 
bandeaux are stuck sprays of 
artificial flowers, skeins of 
ilk, pins and combs of every 
imaginable device and colour: 
and this smart, dust-catch- 
ing, oily head-gear will rest 
contentedly on a wooden 
pillow on the mat for the next ten days. But then 
her tiny, tottering feet! I fear that Sir John Suck- 
ling would not go into raptures over these Japanese 
mice that go in and out beneath the Nippon petticoat. 
They are white, it is true, but the stocking is a coarse 
gaiter with a ‘‘divided toe”-—that is to say, the only 
covered toe visible is the great one, which is used as a lever 
for clasping the clog or slipper. The sandal of the clog is, 
in fact, slung on to the useful great toe, between it and the 





A LADY’S CARRIAGE. 


extravagant and obsequious flourish of outward courtesy. 
Like the French, the Japanese are born artists. They 
know how to amuse, and are aware on which side 
their bread is buttered. The French have the reputa- 
tion of being the politest people on earth; yet in 
railway travelling or omnibus-mounting, when women 
are in the way, I have seen the rudest possible acts com- 
mitted by a Frenchman. True politeness does not consist 
of bowing or scraping; and the most artful and delightful 
little ‘‘ musumi,” according to Pierre Loti, dries up her 
crocodile tears and counts her dollars on the floor. But 


hats, ulsters and divided toe 
slippers, never budged an 
inch. The Japanese beers 
would haveallowed the chirpy 
little ‘‘ musumi ” to stand for 
five miles. My companion—a 
young fellow—immediately 
jumped up and offered the 
girl his seat. The natives 
simply roared with laughter 
and nudged one another in 
the ribs. Hewas ‘‘ mashed,” 
according to the Japanese 
mind; and he had an object 
in view. Suddenly enters a 
very old peasant woman of 
sixty odd summers. Not a 
soul stirs, so I take the 
wrinkled old crone by the 
hand and place her in my 
seat. The laughter in the 
car bursts out louder than 
before. If my friend was 
‘*mashed,” I must be mad. 
But the little drama of 
Japanese ‘‘ politesse”’ did not 
end there. When the girl 
got out I motioned my friend 
to the empty seat that was 
his originally. ‘Oh! dear 
no,” said the young fellow. 
‘** Seniores priores. I sha'n’t 
sit whilst you stand, old 
boy,” and down he thrust 
me without more ado. ‘This 
little act of good breeding 
was outside the pale of the 
Japanese comprehension. 
No, I do not think our 
women have anything to 
learn from their Japanese 
sisters in grace, refinement, 
or beauty; and in courtesy, 
kindliness to women, and 
good breeding, where is the Jap compared to the 
Englishman? Last night, at the hotel, some natives 
men, women, and children, rich and aristocratic— dined 
at our table, preferring the European to the Japanese 
method of eating. I also prefer it, after hearing 
our friends swill their soup and gurgle up their wine, 
illustrating audibly also the process of digestion. I thought 
I was in a farmyard or an ill-disciplined nursery, where 
the children had not been taught the rudiments of tea, 
bread, and butter. But these are, after all, only 
Japanese ‘‘ curios”! 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS 

BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
A week or two ago I gave an account of the dismissal of 
the head master of Arlington Park Mead School, Upper 
Dicker, Sussex, by the local School Board, on account of 
his having complained of the water supply of the school. 
This water, it may be remembered, was drawn from a 
tank, and served as the supply for the head master’s own 
house. So bad was the water that the school-children 
actually brought their own drinking water to school in 
bottles. I need not comment again on the gross injustice 
which has been done the master in question, Mr. Roach, 
since the matter has attracted sufficient attention, I hope, to 
characterise the action of the local School Board as simply 
monstrous. But that the ‘case against the Board might be 
made the stronger, and that the story of this one school 
and its water supply might be made to point a moral to all 
School Boards in respect of their duty to see that pure, 
wholesome water—a prime necessity of life and health—is 
provided in their schools, I have had the water of the tank 
at Arlington Park Mead School specially analysed. Mr. 
Roach, at my request, forwarded to my friend, Dr. T. W. 
Drinkwater, F.C.S., Lecturer on Chemistry in the Edin- 
burgh School of Medicine, a sample of the water. It was 
taken on May 12, and received by Dr. Drinkwater on 
May 

The following is the analysis of the water: Total solid 
residue (grains per gallon), 13°26; volatile residue, 8-08 ; 
chlorine, 1:13; nitrogen, as nitrates, 0°15; free and saline 
ammonia, 0°056 ; albuminoid ammonia, 0°0336 ; oxygen to 
oxidise organic matter in three hours, 0°28. Colour (in a 
2 ft. tube) dirty yellow and opalescent. The report of 
Dr. Drinkwater runs thus, dated May 17, 1893: ‘The 
water was received in a stone jar, sealed and in good 
condition, the day after collection. Ifound the water to be 
of a dirty yellow colour, and full of suspended matter, 

which, on microscopic examination, was found to consist of 
vegetable débris, hairs, shreds of cotton, mineral matter, 
and some confervoid growth. On warming the water, 
it gave off an unpleasant odour. From the results of this 
analysis, I am of opinion that the water is highly polluted 
with organic matter, probably of vegetable origin, and that in 
its present condition is totally untit for domestic use, and 
I do not consider that filtration would render it a safe water 
for drinking purposes.” 

After this expression of opinion from a chemical expert, 
comment is, practically, needless. We are advised to be on 
the outlook for a cholera epidemic this summer; therefore I 
strongly advise the authorities to see that the tank at the 
Arlington Park Mead School is closed at once, if this neces- 
sary eg Pp has not alre: udy been taken, and if a proper water 
supply has not already been introduced. The water is not 
that I should allow my dog to drink, an opinion, I may add, 
in which Dr. Drinkwater coincides. 1 wonder how, on 
equitable grounds and principles, the members of the 
~ hool Board which dismissed Mr. Roach would relish 
being compelled to drink filthy water of this description , 
but perhaps it is as well to restrict the exercise of one’s 
and to leave the practical application of the 


imagination, 
in the improved sanitation 


story to bear fruit, let us hope, 
of the school in queine. 

visitation, I fail to 
in that way in this 


Talking of the threatened cholera 
see why we should fare any worse 
country during the coming summer than we did last 
year. We may rest assured that in all likelihood that 
attack, if it comes at all, will come from without. The 
England of fifty years ago in sanitary matters has practi- 
cally vanished away; and to-day, with better water 
supplies, and a deeper knowledge of the cause of cholera 
outbreaks, and of the means of its propagation, we are 
able to cope with the enemy in a way undreamt of by the 
last generation. The hot weather, of course, always sends 
up the diarrhoeal death rate, and cholera in filthy surround- 
ings receives its impetus to spread from the increased 
temperature. What sanitarians are telling the people is 
summed up in the words ‘‘ Be clean.” It is thorough clean- 
liness of person, home, and surroundings (including the 
water supply and drainage) which is the keynote of all 
cholera prevention, as it is of the prevention of nine-tenths 
of the ailments that afflict us. 

In a recently published article on 
Prospect in 1893,’ Dr. St. John Roosa, President of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, remarks that ‘ the 
present epidemic in Europe (he might more justly have 
said the ‘threatened epidemic”) is the fifth invasion 
recorded by history.” He is right when he says that the 
probable birthplace of cholera is the delta of the Ganges, 
has an area of about 7500 square miles. Such an 
area is, of course, swampy, low-lying, and full of vegetable 
and animal matter in a state of decay. Quoting the 
opinion of a Russian physician, Dr. Telyafus, our author 
ventilates the opinion that cholera could be strangled in 
the place of its birth. This result could only be attained 
by expensive works of sanitary engineering kind. 
The measures recommended would be the crema- 
tion of the dead in India, in place of committing the 
bodies to the Ganges. Then, eucalyptus-trees, with “their 
sanitary properties, would be planted to form groves, as in 
Algiers, where large tracks of land have been reclaimed 
and rendered habitable and healthy. Dr. Telyafus, how- 
ever, would have also to provide a pure water supply for 
Indian villages, and to instruct the natives in the first 
principles of sanitation if cholera is to be stamped out 
effectually in Hindostan. 


‘*The Cholera 


which 


Among the ‘‘ books to read” which have come under 
my notice of late days in the scientific line, the magnificent 
work of Mr. W. Saville Kent on ‘‘ The Great Barrier Reef ’ 
of Australia should be mentioned. This is a most beauti- 
fully illustrated book, giving an interesting account of the 
biggest coral reef the world knows. The illustrations, 
mostly photographic, are beyond all is A little work 
on ‘* The Physiology of the y Drs. MeKendrick 
and Snodgrass, has been added to Mr. | Seana ay’s ‘* Univer- 
sity Extension Series of Manuals.” I have perused this 
book with pleasure and profit. Dr. G. V. Pore’s series of 
essays, entitled ‘‘ Rural Hygiene,” is another noteworthy 
book. I strongly recommend it to the notice of my readers. 


Senses,” } 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


Dr F St (Camberwell).—Please oblige with another sey oe of your last 
problem, as the one sent shows two Kings’ Bishops for White. 

J A Epwarps (Kensington).—(1) Thanks ; it shall be examined. (2) Lasker 
is sarcely the man to miss such an opportunity if it existed. Please look 
again, and you will discover why he did not play as you suggest. 

A Newman.—There is nothing definite in the information to hand. 

Miss Axperton (Puerto Rio, Cadiz).—There is no copy to be had of an 
issue so farback. Send us a diagram of the problem, and we will find 
the solution for you. 

T Goprrey (Kingston).—Yes, with one of those two pieces. 
of No. 2561 is correct. 

R L.—B to Kt 7th will not solve No. 2560. 

Cuartes Burxetr.—The chief point of the solution of No. 
altogether—arising from 1. Q to Kt sq. 

W Laxye.—But Pawn cannot take mating piece because it is pinned. 

S K W (Hunstanton).—You must try and realise what a problem is before 
you attempt to compose. Study such a one as No. 2562, for instance. 

Correct SoLuTioN oF Prostem No. 2557 received from B K Roy (Calcutta) ; 
of No. 2558 from F A Hollway (Grand Rapids, Mich.) ; of No. 2559 from 
P R Gibbs and F A Hollway ; of No. 2560 from Ashwell ; of No. 2561 from 
Howich, E G Boys, Sorrento (Dawlish), Ashwell, and T Godfrey ; of 
No. 2562 from Sorrento (Dawlish), E E H, 8 W Sutton, M D, EG Boys, Vi 
Malta), A H B, A W Hamilton-Gell’ (Exeter , JF Moon, Rev C G 
Wilkinson (Waresley), A S Horrex (Peterborough), Captain J "A Challice 
Great Yarmouth), and Joseph Willeock (Chester 

Correct SotvTioxs oF Prostem No. 2563 received from Charles Burnett, 
M Burke, E E H, E W Brook, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), C E Perugini, 
CMAB,M A Eyre (Boulogne), J Hall, A Newman, A W Hamilton- 
Gell, F J Knight, A S Horrex, Joseph Willeock, E Louden, Martin F, 
Alpha, Lionel, L W Penson, W P Hind, E Emmerton, W R B (Plymouth), 
Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), Dr F St, W R Raillem, J C Ireland, Dawn, 
H 8 Brandreth, R H Brooks, M C Sillar, W Wright, T Roberts, H B 
Hurford, Fr Fernando (Glasgow), J F Moon, Shadforth, J D Tucker 

Leeds), J Marshall, Julia Short (Exeter), Sorrento (Dawlish), T G 
Ware), G Joicey, and J Dixon. 


Your solution 


32 you omit 


Sotvtion or Prostem No. 2562.—By B. G. Laws. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Kt to Kt 4th K to K 4th 
2. Kt to B 6th (ch) K moves 
3. B or Q mates. 
ack play 1. Pt »Q5th,2Q 
ther, then 2. P to Q 4th. &c 


to BSth (ch); if Kt moves, 2. B to Kt 3rd (ch); and 


f Bl 
if ae ‘ 
PROBLEM No. 2565. 
By W. Percy Hyp. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN HULL. 
played between Messrs. Maxwe.ui Jackson and R. 


Centre Gambit. 
BLACK (Mr. P. | waite Mr. BLACK Mr. P. 
< © Q 6th ; 2. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Game . Purips. 


ware (Mr. J. 
1. P to K 4th 
2. P to Q 4th 
3. Kt to K B 3rd 
4. B to B 4th 
This form of opening results in a Scotch 
Gambit, slightly favouring White. 
B to Kt 5th (ch 
P takes P 
Q to B 3rd 
: to B 4th 
K Kt to K 2nd 
Q to Kt 3rd 


Castles 


P to K 4th “ 4 o Kt 2nd 
; to K at : es P: 2h. y Kt 2ne 
P takes FT has the better game. 


Kt to Q B 3rd 


and wi ac tok 


R to R 3rd 
P to Kt 3rd 
P takes P 
R to Q sq 


2” 
23. P to Q B 4th 
24. Q to Kt sq 
| 25. Kt takes P 
26. Q to Kt 2nd 
If Kt takes P, Kt takes Kt, leading in 
every case to exchanges in Black's favour. 
26. P to B 4th 
27. Kt to B 3rd B takes P 
28. Kt takes Kt P 
A risky capture, of the soundness of 
which we are by no means sure. 


R to Kt sq 


4. 

5. P to B 3rd 

6. P takes P 

7. Q to Kt 3rd 
8. Castles 

9.Q B to Kt 5th 
10. P to K 5th 
11. Rto K sq P to Q 3rd 

P to Q 4th, sacrificing the Pawn, would 
probably have been better. 
12. P to K 6th P to B 3rd phys S as —_o 
13. B to K 3rd B to Kt 3rd t to Q Sth. R takes Q: 30, Kt takes 
> p+ : Kt (ch >» B 2nd; 31. Kt takes h 

iO ktea Kt t sy y takes Ki, oa Blac ok sh vald win. ” 

: > Ps teiee 29. Kt to B 3rd 

i. € f t take: 
Gu Kgn Kite FR ike BP fat an 
18. Q to Q 4th at takes Kt 

If Q to Kt sth, P to Q B 4th: 19. 9 31. Q takes R R takes Q 

takes Kt P, R to R 3rd; 2. Q to Kt) 32- R takes R Q to B 3rd 

rd, : 33. R (at Kt 6th 
P to Q 4th | takes Kt Q to R 8th (ch 
PeeRBith  |34 BR to Bsq Q takes R P 
20. Kt to Q 4th R to K s« Overlooking White's reply. 
21. R to K 5th RtoR 6th 35. Kt to Kt 5th P to Kt 3rd 
22. Q to Kt 4th 36. Kt takes B, and wins. 


28. 
29. R to Kt sq 





15. Q Kt to Q 2nd 


18. 
19. Q takes Kt P 


The annual match between the St. George’s and City Chess Clubs was 
played on May 24 at the Guildhall Tavern, E.C., but unfortunately for 
St. George’s its best team was not available. However; an interesting 
contest resulted, and many doughty champions on each side came to grief, 
among others Mr. Physick, of the City Club, who succumbed to Mr. Wayte, 
and Mr. Jones Bateman, who fell to Mr. Mocatta. The final score was City 
Club 6} to St. George’s 4}. 

A match which would surpass in interest all recent chess fights is on the 
cards between Messrs. Steinitz and Lasker. At present no definite challenge 
has been issued, but rumour runs that Lasker is collecting his stakes. It is, 
however, almost too much to hope that the contest will be finally arranged. 

The match now being played at Simpson’s Divan between Messrs. Bird 
and Jasnagrodsky is exciting considerable interest, and, so far, the games 
have proved entertaining and instructive. 


of the battle of Palestro, the prelude 
to that of Magenta, fought in 1859 by the allied French 
and Piedmontese troops against the Austrians, which 
opened the way to the liberation of Lombardy and 
to Italian national independence, was celebrated on 
May 28 at Palestro, with the dedication of a building 
to contain the bones of the slain. The Duke of Aosta, 
representing ae Humbert of Italy, whose father, King 
Victor Emmanuel, took part in the battle, was met by the 
Irench General F: abre and by the Austrian ( ‘olonel Von 
Pott. Deputations of the Italian Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies, the Army and Navy, were present. 


The anniversary 


LADIES’ COLUMN. 

BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 

It would be well for the health of our nation generally if 
at this time of year we adopted at least one of the French 
dietary customs. No French dinner, from the highest 
tables in the land to the poorest bourgeoise cuisine, is con- 
sider ved complete without salad. It is not served, either, as 
ours is when we do have it, as an adjunct to some meat, 
but alone, in all its crisp coolness and freshness, and on a 
clean plate. It is not brought to the table after long 
swimming in vinegar, nor is it covered with a strong- 
smelling, sticky . dressing”; but it is brought in 
unsophistic: ated as a country git, and, at the very moment 
of eating, is lightly tossed in the cruet-sauce—plain oil, 
vinegar, salt and pepper—that the French use to make a 
zest for so many dishes. It is not a mess of minced shreds 
of broken vegetable, but has been just’ torn or cut 
sufficiently to allow of its being well turned in the salad- 
bowl. Finally, it does not “consist of half - a - dozen 
heterogeneous kinds of green stuff, but only one, with a 
flavouring ingredient or two, in order that  to- morrow’s 
salad may easily be differentiated from the present one. In 
all these points the French differ from our own practice, 
and in all we are at fault. 

The attempt to assimilate the French and English 
cuisines generally to each other is a perfectly hopeless task. 
The two modes of living differ just as the manners and 
tastes of the two nations differ in all things. Their litera- 
ture is as distinctive from ours as their table, and we shall 
no more take on their style of thinking and phrasing—or 
they ours—than we and they shall ever : absolutely agree on 
the best way of dining. The French ideal is muc +h savour 
and little substance; the E nglish demand is for plenty of 
solid nourishment, and never mind the sauce. Perhaps, as 
Tennyson says about something else, ‘‘ It is but bringing 
up, no more than that’; but climate and race must 
account for the difference originally, and it is not a thing 
of to-day, or even of the last century. 

There is an amusing account given by Archbishop 
Parker, an Elizabethan prelate, of a scene at a dinner in 
Henry the Eighth’s time, which shows that the diversity 
between English and French modes of dining is not modern 
only. An ambassador came over from I'rance, and the 
Lords of the Council entertained him to dinner. He could 
talk English, or, rather, he thought he could, but it was 
so imperfectly that others could only make shift to under- 
stand him by careful attention; hence, the aged Earl of 
Shrewsbury sat at his meat and did not hear what the 
foreign guest was saying. for he was old, and deaf, and 
partly palsied from his hard life in the tented field asa great 
warnor. The Ambassador thought fit to complain that 
none of the English lords could speak his tongue, which he 
declared to be the best on earth; and he further criticised the 
** gluttony of Englishmen, that devoured so much victual.” 
The Earl of Shrewsbury looked only at his plate. But 
presently one of the company went to the aged ‘‘ honour- 
able captain,” and, rousing him, repeated to him what the 
French lord was saying. Hereupon, as the contemporary 
chronicler avers, ‘‘ Where before his head was almost 
grovelling on the table by his great age, he raised himself 
up in such wise as to be as tall as ever he was. ‘ Saith 
the French fellow so?’ quoth he. ‘ Marry! tell the 
French dog that if I knew that I had but one pestilent 
French word in all my body I would cut it out with my 
dagger. And tell that French tawny varlet again that, 
however he may be hunger-starved at home in France, if 
we here should not eat our beasts and make victual of 
them as fast as we do they would increase on our soil so 
fast that they would make victual of us and eat us up.’ 
When these words were reported to the French guest 
his eyes were never off the Earl of Shrewsbury all the 
dinner after while.” 

Now, it is no use to argue against prejudices and 
customs of such venerable standing. But we really have 
learned much in the culinary art already from our neigh- 
bours. Cannot we learn the virtues of salad, and the way 
to make and eat it? The first point (after choosing a very 
fresh salad vegetable) is to take care that it is well dried 
after being washed. A high culinary authority maintains 
that salads should not be washed at all, but should be 
drawn fresh from the garden and wiped only, each leaf 
carefully. But this is not a nice idea; and a rapid and 
thorough washing can do no vegetable harm. Only do not 
let the cook soak the salad for half-an-hour in water, as 
she will say, ‘‘to freshen it up”’; and insist on having it 
dried thoroughly before it is brought to table. If it be 
damp with water the dressing cannot cling to and coat it, 
as the dressing needs must do if the salad is to be worth 
eating. The best way to dry it is to have it shaken well in 
a clean cloth. Then it should be most carefully looked over, 
leaf by leaf; and brought to be mixed in the dining-room at 
the very moment of serving. Two large spoonfuls of excel- 
lent, clear, tastelessoil to one of vinegar is the proportion I 
use; and though many people say beforehand that they 
cannot eat oil, they take and enjoy it in quantity just 
sufficient to coat the green. In the first spoonful of oil, as 
it is poured into the wooden spoon, let a saltspoonful of 
salt - well stirred; in the vinegar add a dredge of pepper, 
and a little made mustard. Let the salad vegetable, be it 
what it may, not be chopped small, but only broken in 
large pieces—green etter should no more be cut with 
a steel knife than fruit should: it is barbarism. Then the 
last point.for excellence is to take particular notice that the 
mixing must be light, though thorough—the oil mixed so 
as to coat every leaf before the vinegar is added, then the 
more tart element, in its turn, thoroughly mixed, but 
always with a light hand. 

A sprinkling of tarragon one time, of minced celery 
another, of chopped arsley another, and of capers yet 
again, or a crust rubbed with garlic insinuated in the 
depths of the bowl, will each in turn serve to prevent 
lettuce, endive, corn salad, and dandelion becoming mono- 
tonous. The latest refinement is a violet salad! Try it, 
my dear epicure’s wife! You get a crisp, fresh heart of 
endive. You procure a flat bowl or saucer and fill it with 
the most sweet of tiny English violets—none of your huge 
czar violets, but true denizens of our own mossy, shady 
beds. Mix the endive, slightly torn up, with cruet sauce, 
as above advised, and at the last moment strew the torn 
— lightly over the crisp, greeny-white surface, and you 
1ave a picture—and a flavour ! 
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TEA MERCHANTS TO 
“RH. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 








* The Lancet”? says: 

Teas are carefully and 
judiciously blended by Machinery ; 
they yield the best results; they are 
genuine and care fully pre pared. P 


* These 


Suppliers in the Kingdom of Tea Direct to the Consumer, the Company’s 


. 


The 








United Kingdom 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS- 








“U.K. Tea Co.’s Teas are Enjoyed by Millions.” 


E. TETLEY, Esa. 
J E. TETLEY, Esa. 
J. FISH, Esa, J.P 


“UNITED KINGDO 
TEA COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


OFFICES : 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Directors : 
| W. H. TETLEY, Esa 
J. LAYTON, Esa. 


ADVANTAGES: 


Large ost 


3. They guarantee the Company’s 


Teas to be 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. YAn® 


alth”’ 


Says: 


" oye 


“‘ Invalids as well as those in health YA 


may enjoy drinking these pure Tews CARS 


without the least fear of injurious 
, 


effects.’ 


Tea Company, 


Limited, are the 


out-turn amounting to many Tons weight of Tea daily. 


the 


» 


The Directors save 


all the profits of the ‘‘ MippLemen, 
Consumer the Benefit of First Hand Trading. 


”? 


and give 


the best that money can buy at the respective prices. 


judge for themselves. 
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SUPERB TEA! 
DIRECT From IMPORTER ro CONSUMER. 


EFFECTING AN IMMENSE SAVING IN COST 


[/= 01 /3 x 1/6.» 1/9 in DD] =. 


Thoroughly Of great strength and The May pickings, Highly recommended as a 
good Tex. fine quality. covered with Bloom. most Delicious Tea. 
= DELIVERED ANYWHERE in the Kingdom, 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, and Book on Tea, Forwarded Frees 

BUT, BETTER STILL, send TRIAL ORDER: you will be 

ASTONISHED at the "AMAZING VALUE, and your fature 
custom will be UNFAILINGLY SECURED. 


= There is no more trouble in 
obtaining these Teas than in 
buying from the ordinary Retailer. 

You have simply to send your Order by 
Post, and on the day following receipt of 
same the Teas you select are Delivered at 
your own Doors, anywhere in the Kingdom, 
Carriage Paid. They are packed in useful 
Canisters or Chests without any charge 
You have absolutely nothing more whatever 
to pay beyond the prices quoted. You will 
find the DELICIOUS QUALITY and Flavour 
to be even beyond your expectations; your 
CUP of TEA will be the LUXURY of the 
DAY ; and you will wonder why you have not 
dealt with the U. K. Tea Co. years ago. 


THE PRICES T00, ARE ABOUT ONE-THIRD LESS 
THAN THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 


THOUSANDS 
OF PACKAGES 
SENT OUT DAILY!! 


Delivered anywhere ‘n the Kingdom Carriage Paid. 


NO CHARGE for CANISTERS or CHESTS. 


Tea for Distribution packed tn 4, 4, or 1-Ib, Bags, 
without charve, 


VAC HAC HAC OACD a6 
® N 
‘® Brg Me ‘B) Ce 
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Of excellent 
quality. 
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PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF HOTELS, 
HOSPITALS, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, CLUBS, 
MESSES, CANTEENS, SCHOOLS, Zc, Xc., 
WILL FIND IT IMMENSELY TO THEIR 
ADVANTAGE DEALING WITH THE 


tie: UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, 
etna pnts - LONDON. 


All Packages invariably be vr, as a Guarantee of Quality, the Company's _— 
Registered Trade Mark, as above. 


Everyone who knows the Luxury of a Delicious Cup of Tea Deals with 
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absolutely pure, 


4. They ask the Public to taste any one of the different kinds against Oe 
those sold in the ordinary way at @ Shilling a Pound more money, and to IN 


Chest of 100 Ib, ® 
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ART NOTES. the driver and his horse of the central pair of the team, ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The priced catalogues in the vestibule of the Royal Academy prc dye Pho igg dipceaniny termes eben «obey mablect Pr ofessor Hort’s books have been sold by auction. There 
: e chee x i Q : pcan ago “Peete A ae 3 yas a small atte bidders : , * 
cannot be cheeral reading fo artes Mr, MeDulloch the itor than its aac. sacomplahment but from bo Yas, Amal atlendance of bidders: hres or, four pro 
i Hampshire, ” Mr. Frank “Dicksee’s s “* Funeral of - Ming bo re Hs feeling, Crest la Gee, Os Fair prices were realised although it is thought that some 
Viking,” and a few other pictures (whose prices, it is said, - : t s rare books and pamphlets escaped notice. Dr. Hort’s was 
ran well into four figures) before they were sent to Bur- The name of Oslnel Goff has long been mef with in phi eo ara a working library: few of the books were 
lington House, but the open sales are sadly deficient. 1andsomely bound and some were shabby. 
Not ‘et } hed £1000. The hichest various catalogues, from those of the Royal Academy to ’ ‘ 
> . _ ae "Aa > ones S p . q . : . 
gg oy that me a > o weak cre A. those of the - Dudley. On the minds of casual men—they Good progress is being made with the Hort Memorial 
Sidney Foss on rn & ee other al . Pastas tt le ve are not a few !—his ‘milit: ry prefix has caused him to D’' tent Ke proposed to expend it in objects dear to the 
tl - - c P - a Oe thee toe } 2 voll hel £200 I 1 ranked as an amateur, except, perh: aps, when his exhibits Professor's heart: collection of manusc ripts of the early 
aie. por p Neon aaa - oa ced £000 That the hese have been at the Society of Painter-Etchers. A collection fathers ; collection of manuscripts for the projected larger 
bitin the first three cs af of the exhibition Soest tenia ly of water-colour drawings by him, now at Dunthorne’s Cambridge edition of the Septuagint; the procuring of a 
overstep £7000 we eighty-three works soll’ gives food for Gallery, Vigo Street, should dispel any such idea, for they facsimile of the “Codex Bezae.” Useful work may be done 
th saarht when we hear from Parfof £10. 880 hewtnie hed n are quite professional, and not on a lowly rung of the in all these directions, but it can hardly appeal to the 
= by M.B as , he M : le f cp] Et J een —_Jadder of art even then. ‘There is great variety of locality general‘ mind, e 
given by M. Bagne at the Meissonier sale for 1e Etcher.” in the coast “and inland landscapes,.for these range from?® 
France to Florence, from Rotten Row to the Riviera, from M: iny readers = hear with intere st t that it is seriously 
The smallest of the rooms in the British section of the Salisbury to Sienna, from Brighton to Banavie ; and Colonel preyeess a % + a? ype cos - the Little Go. 
National Gallery has received two additions. From the Goff, unlike many other artists, sees each place with its hétitute is f LI att et th 4% ope ah k : 
fund bequeathed by the late Mr. Francis Clarke, Sir Tightful colouring and light—he does not carry his pet tones es oe a is found, 1 question whether 1t will wear us long 
- aps ‘ Ve 


Frederick Burton has bought ‘* Beatrix Knighting Esmond,” imto every land. Some of the drawings suffer by too 
painted by Egg in 1857, the interval between his associate- liberal use of body colour, and others are scratchy and The rumour that Mr. R. L. Ottley had been appointed 


ship and membership of the Royal Academy. It is a  niggled in effect by much fine pen work. Two or three head of Pusey House is confirmed at last, and it is detinitely 
worthy example of the painter's fine execution, story- Of the Sussex sea studies are excellent, as are the rich — settled, apparently, that Mr. Gore goes to Radley. There 
telling power, and the daring with which he juxtaposed harmonies of colour in several Italian towns and many of he will doubtless continue to be a power in Oxford. 
strong colours which his skill in selecting tints alone saved — the purer landscapes. We may specially instance ** Assisi on . , ; 
ee te Te te a aterad 1383. The other pictues the Vastle,” * Venice Gourd-Seller,” and Pisa Market.” __ ‘The Rev. Arthur Hamilton Baynes has ccepted the 
1334) is **A View in Hampshire,” Md Nasmyth, lett bishopric of Natal. Itisa brave act. If Sir George W. 
to the national collection by Colonel A. B. Read. ‘It has a It is literally the fortunes of war with which Whitehall Cox, Freeman’s old companion, had gone, we should have 
sunny mid-distance in which are cottages on undulating Chapel will always be identified. On June 6 it willenter Seena strange experiment prolonged. Mr. Baynes will do 
land: the foreground is shadowed, and has a pond and onanew lease of life as the Royal United Service Institution, his utmost to bring all parties together. 
of trees, the foliage of which is painted with after having done its duty as a royal banqueting hall (as The Rey. ©. P. Chroticn. who died last Wook. was 
Nasmyth’s customary elaboration. The blue distance is this, it was the only part completed of the palace Inigo — gnone the last of the old Orel circle who so profoundly 
of gentle hill, and the sky is luminous. It is landscape of | Jones designed for James I.), a royal death-place, and a affected the Church of England Mr. Chretien ‘was 
Tr ‘rent class from that of the other two instances which royal chapel. The allegorical paintings by Rubens, mas reckoned a very able money as wer for wesious sansons of 
» National Gallery possesses of this painter. ment for which extended over four years, though it w: which ‘ill-health was one. he never did what was expected 
— — but £ neo Teabons bit eae They : ‘th had many re touch of him. He has left a brilliant memory, and that is nearly 
oe : — . ings since Rubens himse repa iret 1e injuries caused by all. » succeeded Bishop Fraser : holdert< ‘ onk 
3 oe a has not been very much in — lpr wines on their having lain & your mm rolls awi aiting customs duty ail othe aiebed tie tt whe Sei 9 aan 
which we can plume ourselves, although we have not from Charles I. Virtues, in female form, and gods or he hadt mat obbetentedl clasiens diate ‘ 
exactly taken our beatings lying down. One of these goddesses, are rather mixed; but the ceiling is a grand sates "] ee 
‘ew books ive to the ecclesiastical 


occasions was during the Afghan « ampals en of 1880, when = work. in spite of this and of. the restorations by Walton, Few are more attractive 
student than Mr. Wilfrid Ward's conclusion of the memoirs 


‘Fame and Glory ” the motto of the Roy: il Artillery ( ipriani, and Rieaud. 
were won by the way the E B battery saved their guns at of his father. Mr. Ward is thoroughly acquainted with 
Maiwani. Mr. G. D. Giles’s painting, exhibited at Mr. George Moore, in his collected articles from the the whole career of the controversy in which Dr. Ward 
46, Pall Mall, commemorates this battle between the army Speaker, just published in book form, is very severe on the was so prominent a disputant, and describes the various 
Ayoub Khan, who would force the pass of Maiwand, seen —influence—or rather, want of influence—of royalty inart. phases, on the whole, with great fairness and good 
ali nly in the background, and our artillery. The pictureis At any rate, royalty exercises its own unbiassed judgment, humour. He is quite accurate in all he says about 
not teo crowded. It without prejudice in favour even of artists of the country the Ramb/er, afterwards the Home and Foreign Review, and 
be considered its fatherland. For its end. Much more might have been said of that able 
ent when orders to limber-up were given,and both Herr Swoboda and Herr Angeli, who are commissioned, © periodical, and also of the Dublin Review under Ward’s 
the Afghans has splintered the wheel of the _ the first to goto Balmoral for sittings from her Majesty, and =e litorship. The history of Lord Acton’s periodicals would 
ealing death at the same tim »tothe gunner the latter, by the Queen’s commands, to paint the portrait be well worth writing. For ability and dryness they have 
imultaneously has killed of Princess May, are Austrians—not Germans. n , 


well des signed, inasmuch as it is 
ll the excitement, hurry, and horror of the which may, in a sense, 


ver been equalled in England. 


LONOON, 2p ~ONDON, CITY, 
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LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, 
25, CHURCH STREET. St. ANN’S SQUARE. 
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MAPLE & CO. 


RLTInMitTrenD 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


THE LARGES! AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


In THE WoRLD 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NE does not forniah a house 

every day, and it is there- 
fore important that the articles 
which are to constitute one’s daily 
environments should be chosen 
with care. There is no doubt that 
it is by far the most advantageous 
to select Surniture ata large C8- 
tablishment of good repute such 
as that of Maple and Co., Ltd., 
where an amp/e assortment can 
be seen, and where even a novice 
can depend upon getting articles 
of sterling value.” 

By tue Way. 
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ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
SEVEN NEW SHOW-ROOMS 
WMEAPLE and CO have largely extended this 


Department, and have recently added Seven Spacious 
New Show-rooms for the display of Antique Furniture, as well 
as fully appointed Specimen-Rooms in Carved Oak. 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
WyAPLe and CO are now exhibiting in the New 


Show-rooms a remarkably fine Colleétion of Antique 
Carved Oak Furniture, including numerous reproductions of 
fine eld specimens collected from ancient Baronial Halls, 
Castles, Mansions, Priories, &c., all of which are marked at 
purely commercial prices. 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
MAPLE and CO.’S Selection of Antique Carved 
O 


ak Furniture comprises unique and interesting speci- 
mens of Buffets, Dinner-Wagons, Chimney-Pieces, Book- 
Cases, Writing-Tables, Flap Tables, Cists, Coffers, Friar 
Anselm Benches, Corner Cupboards, Flower-Stands, Spinning- 
Chairs, Ke. A handsome piece of Carved Oak Furniture is 
always ‘an acceptable present. 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
)  arhrayl and CO have High-back Antique Carved 


jak Chairs, for dining-room or library, at Ids. 9d. each, 
or with very handsome carved high backs, and seats up- 
holstered all hair, in rich frieze velvet, £1 19s. 6d. each. Also 
a great variety of Elbow and Corner Chairs, in quaint and 
curious shapes, at most moderate prices. 


DINING=ROOM 


FURNITURE 


MAPLE and CO have also on show a Magnificent 
Collection of High-class DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 
in pollard oak, brown oak, and American walnut, as well as 
in the tich old Chippendale mahogany so much _ prized ; 
while there are also a number of specimen dining-rooms, fully 
appointed and furnished, as examples of the different styles. 


WAPLE and CO., Designers and Manutacturers of 

High-class ARTISTIC FURNITURE and DECORA- 
TIONS. The largest and most convenient Furnishing 
Establishment in the World. Established half a century. 
141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W. 
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Pears Soap is a pure soap, without excess 
) 


of alkali or excess of fat. It is cheap, too, 
for being a perfect soap it lasts longer than 
an adulterated article. It has 


TWENTY HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARDS, 


and the largest sale of any Loilet Soap in 
the world. 

The public are not permitted by some 
shopkeepers to have Pears’ Soap, because 
they make much more profit out of inferior 
articles. | 

If you get Pears’ Soap when you ask 
for it your are dealing with a sensible man. 
If you don't, it is because the dealer makes 
nore profit out of you by selling you some- 
thing else, forgetful that next time you will 
deal where you ave supplied with w hat you 
ask for. 











— 
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OBITUARY. 

Dr. Walter Baugh Hadden, an eminent London physician, 
on May 26, aged thirty-seven. 
Commander Von Kries, of the Imperial Germany Navy, 
May 28, aged forty-one. 
Mr. Charles Hindley, author of the famous ‘ Mother 
Shipton’s Prophecies,” aged seventy-two. 

Mr. H. Laird, of the great ship-building firm, on 
May 26, aged fifty-five. 

Major-General H. Duncan Taylor, on May 22, aged 
seventy-one. 

Lady M‘Neill, widow of Sir John M‘Neill and only 
sister of the Duke of Argyll, on May 29. 

Mr. Lord, Registrar of the Probate and Divorce Division 
of the High Court of Justice. 

M. Alfred Darcel, French antiquary, Director of the 
Cluny Museum in Paris. 


on 








The Prince of Wales has notified his intention of being 
present at the ceremony (on June 24) connected with the 
reopening of the restored St. John’s Gate, Smithfield. 

An action arising out of the sale of a valuable picture 
was tried on May 30. The painting, which bore the date 
1630 and also the monogram of Franz Hals, the Dutch 
painter, was bought by Mr. Wertheimer for £3000. Last 
July Mr. Wertheimer sold it to Messrs. Lawrie and Co., 


who paid £4500. Messrs. Lawrie now sought to annul 
the contract of sale on the ground that it was not a genuine 
picture; but this was not proved. A settlement of the 
action was arranged, the terms being that the plaintiffs 
should pay £3500 for the picture and £550 costs. 

The receipts on account of Revenue from April 1, 1893, 
when there was a balance of £5,082,535, to May 27, 1893, 
were £13,300,477, against £13,935,210 in the corresponding 
period of the preceding financial year, which began with 
a balance of £6,255,169. .The net expenditure was 
£13,780,098, against £14,395,024 to the same date in the 
previous year. The Treasury balances on May 27, 1893, 
amounted to £4,740,449, and at the same date in 1892 to 
£3,644,622. 

The Emperor Alexander III. of Russia was in Moscow 
on May 27, the tenth anniversary of his coronation, and 
paid a visit in state to the Cathedral of the Assumption in 
the Kremlin, accompanied by the Empress, the Grand 
Dukes and Duchesses, and various dignitaries, amid great 
popular acclamations, the thunder of cannon, and the 
clanging of church bells from hundreds of steeples. 

It is expected that the Corinth Canal will be opened in 
a month. The works were begun in May, 1882. The new 
waterway will be 6500 métres long, 22 métres wide, and 
8 métres deep. The width and depth are thus the same as 
in the Suez Canal. It will make a perceptible difference in 
the distance between the ports of Western Europe and those 
of Greece, Turkey, and the Black Sea. 


JUNE 3, 1893 





SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Science in Arcady. By Grant Allen. (London: Laurence 
and Bullen, 1892.)—Mr. Grant Allen is one of the most 
industrious of writers, and if all his scientific books are not 
of equal interest or value, there are none of which it can 
truly be said that they are uninteresting. A wide range of 
reading and of observation, added to what is all-important 
for the writer for people who are ‘‘ wanting to know” 
namely, the knack of putting facts pleasantly before one’s 
readers—are qualities which Mr. Grant Allen possesses in 
typical development; and the fruits of these things are 
seen in the volume before us. Herein he discourses 
pleasantly of such divers things as the distribution of seeds, 
the nature of islands, spiders, paternally minded fishes, a 
bronze axe, mud, and the like. It is an open question whether, 
in dealing with biological topics (which form the bulk of 
the reprinted articles whereof ‘Science in Arcady” is 
composed), some little amount of previous training is not 
required on the part of the reader who is thoroughly to 
assimilate our author's views. If there exists any argu- 
ment on the contrary side, Mr. Grant Allen’s writings may 
supply it; for what he has given in this volume are papers 
which for the most part are enjoyable, not only because he 
who runs may read, but also because what is read should 
not be easily forgotten. 








MESSRS. JAY, being fully prepared wit 


Majesty the Ouven. 


h Novelties for the present season 


in all the leading departments of their Establishment, have the honour to invite 
inspection, not only from ladies who are in mourning, but from all ladies requiring 


fashionable Costumes, 


White, Grey or Petunia, assuring 
unrivalled 
suit individual requirement, 


find 
are executed to 
devoted to 


will here an 
orders 
times 


wearer, 


Mantles, 


producing’ 


those who 


collection 
which 


that result 


or Millinery either in Black, 
honour them by a visit that they 
of Parisian Novelties, from 
special attention 
will be most 


Black and 
which 
at all 

to the 


being 
becoming 


Regent Street, London. 
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ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES— 


EROS 


>, PRESENTATION 
iy) SILVER 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, £.C., & 158 to 162, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Facing the Mansion House.) 
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OETZMANN & CoO. 


S67, S69, 71, 73, 75, 77; & 792; 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station.) 

ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO HOUSE FURNISHING contains Complete Estimates for Furnishing at £120 and £250, with full-page Illustrations. Articles on Artistic Furnishing, 

reprinted from the Lady. Nearly 600 pages and over 2000 Illustrations, with description and price of every item 
required in Complete House Furnishing. Gratis and Post Free. 














COSY CORNERS. 
For Illustrations and Prices of Cosy 
Corners from £6 15s. see Illustrated 
Catalogue, Post Free. 


FLOOR LAMPS AND SHADES. 
For Tllustrations and Prices please 
sce Illustrated Catalogue, Post Free. 
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OETZMANN’'S Guinea “ Universal’ Stand 
and Lamp, in beaten iron and copper, 
Handsome Enamelled White or any colour Cosy Corner, complete with Handsome Enamelled White or any colour Cosy Corner, complete with rising to 7 ft., with best duplex burner, 
, ’ ’ copper fount, coloured or engraved glcbe, 


drapery of cretonne ... , £9 9s. drapery of cretonne ... es £8 8s. complete .. : is. 


A LONG SEA VOYAGE. 


The Chairman of the Great Southern Railway of Western 
Australia, J. Martin, Esq., writes : 





“ Suffolk House, E.C. 
* April 27, 1893. 

“I think it only common gratitude on my part to let you know the benefit 
I have derived from the use of your PEPSALIA. Five years ago I was so ill 
from overwork that I had to give up active business for some time. My symptoms 
were nervous exhaustion, producing severe dyspepsia, and insomnia, and inability 
to keep down solid food. The well-known physician, the late Dr. Habershon, after 
a long course of treatment, advised me to take a long sea voyage. This I did by 
going twice to Australia and back; but the result was only temporary relief. I 
grew worse, and gradually wasted till I became a mere shadow of myself, and very 
weak, and quite unable to eat any animal or other solid food whatever. In fact, 
I lived absolutely on mere slops. I was repeatedly advised by a London consulting 
physician to try PEPSALIA, and four months ago I did so. I used PEPSALIA 
with all my food, taking it with every meal. The effect has been truly marvellous. 
I can now eat all kinds of solid food, animal and farinaceous, in the ordinary way 
without any discomfort whatever. No indigestion, no sickness, no flatulence, no 
heaviness—which usually resulted before I commenced using PEPSALIA regularly. 
I am steadily gaining flesh, and I am able to work hard and to walk many miles 
without fatigue. My City friends know how bad I was, and how different I am | ay 
to-day, and many who saw in what a bad state of health I was tell me that they . a IIIT ad 
never thought I should pull through. I have taken no medicine in any shape or 


form since I commenced the regular use of PEPSALIA. I only wish other sufferers Sold only in i1-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and 8-ounce, 
from indigestion would follow my example. I feel certain they would, like myself, and 1-lb. Tins, which keep the Tobacco in Fine 


soon find the same relief and benefit.” 
Smoking Condition. 
PEPSALIA, New and Improved, Odourless, Pleasant, Cheap. 
It only costs One Farthing for a meal, as a 1s. Bottle is sufficient Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. 


for 48 meals. THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


TRY IT FOR A WEEK. YOU WILL BE DELIGHTED WITH IT.| ““ NOTTINGHANt CASTLE,” 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


All Chemists, Grocers, and Stores keep PEPSALIA in j 
tee See PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 
b 


G. & G. STERN, 62, Gray’s Inn Road, London, WC. In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. Dumb Asylum (Old Kent Road), the Infant Orphan Asylum shire, who died on March 9, was proved on May 20 by 
The will (dated Feb. 21, 1890), with two codicils (dated (Wanstead), the Schooi for the Indigent Blind (St. George’s Mrs. Mary Ellen Parke, the widow, Charles Ethelston Parke, 
June 23, 1892, and Feb. 14, 1893), of Mrs. Mary ition. Fields, Southwark), the Orphan Working School (Haver- the son, and Charles Parke, the acting executors, the value of 
lat of 15, Cumberland Terrace, Rege nt s Park. who died Stock Hill), and the Soc iety for the P revention of Cruelty the personal estate ¢ amounting to upwi ards of £66,000. The 
on April 24, was proved on May 16 by Henry Edward to Animals; £150 for providing a pulpit for the parish — testator bequeaths £400 and certain furniture and effects, 
Addison, the son, Miss Harriet Jane Addison, the daughter, church of Ospringe ; £15,000, upon trust, for her niece horses and carriages, live and dead stock to his wife; 
Francis Phillips, and Thomas Johnsten, the executors, the Grace Ellen Grier; £12,000, upon trust, for her nephew certain of his plate, ‘furniture, pictures, and effects to devolve 
value of the personl estate amounting to upwards of William Ernest Grier; £5000, upon trust, for her niece as heirlooms with Henbury House; and other legacies. 
£101,000. The testatrix gives some freehold property at Marion W aller Tatum; £4000, upon trust, for her nephew He devises the Newton Peverell estate, Dorsetshire, to his 
Tiskin. Cosshestend. ond 22000 te Mer con Sarr Btened: the Rev. Francis Henry Waller; and other large legacies _ wife, for life or widowhood, then to trustees for a term, in 
£5500 upon trust, for the widow of her late son Richard. © relatives, servants, and others. Ospringe House and the aid of his personal estate, then to his son, Charles Ethelston, 
for life, and then for his children, in equal shares ; £2000 residue of her real and personal estate she leayes to Alfred for life, with remainder to his first and other sons born in 
upon trust, for her sister, Mary Bean, for life; her fur- Joseph Gillott testator’s lifetime, successively in tail male; his Lincoln- 
niture and effects (excepting some pictures, plate, jewellery, The will (dated May 27, 1891) of Mr. George Berrey, shire onsen, subject to certain charges thereon, upon trust, 
&e., specifically bequeathed) to her son Henry Edward and _ late of Western Lodge, Clapham Common, who died on to ps £900 per annum to his said son, and subject thereto 
her daughter Harriet Jane: and legacies to executors and Feb. 22, was proved on May 17 by Walter Frederick to his wife, for life or widowhood, then to his said son, for 
po lees yey tee eipeat aghdl gs wae property, she leaves one Berrey, the son, Samuel Herrick Sands, and George Parr, life, with remainder to his sons in the same manner as the 
fifth each to her son Henry Edward ‘Addison and her the executors, the value of the personal estate in the Newton Peverell estate; and the residue of his real estate 
. : The to the use of his wife, for life or widowhood, with remainder 


daughters Harriet Jane Addison and Eleanor Rew; one United Kingdom amounting to upwi ards of £67,000. L - - A a . , alm 
fifth upon the trusts of the marriage settlement of her testator bequeaths £500 and all his household furni- to his said son, for life, and then to his sons in a similar 


daughter Mary Philhps; and one fifth, upon trust, forthe ture and effects, carriages and horses, to his wife, Mrs. manner to the entail of his other realestate. After making 
widow of her late son Richard. for life. and then for his Catherine Berrey ; £25,000, upon trust, for his wife, for provision for his younger ‘ hildren, he leaves the residue of 
children, in equal shares. life ; £7500, upon trust, for. his daughter Elizabeth his personal estate to his son, Charles Ethelston. * 
The will (dated Dec. 17. 1891) of Mrs. Marion Jane Melicent, for life, and then for his children John Edmund, The will (a ated April 9, 1889) of Mr. Alfred Baker, 
Carter, late of Ogeing House, Ospringe, Kent, who died Walter } om rick, = Edith cage eck a this J.P., F.R.C.S., late of The Bracken, Edgbaston, Warwick- 
on April 9, was proved on May 16 by Walter Charles Stunt trust, for his sister Helen, for ie. ere vo t ge ue of his shire, who died on Jan. 12, was proved on May 16 by 
and Herbert Afoneficld cutors, the value of the real and personal estate, he leaves two thirds to his son Mrs. Emmeline Bethune Baker, the widow, Alfred 
personal estate in the ‘hited Kingdom amounting to bs son ‘cae ch ‘ and one third, upon trust, for his Armitage Bethune Baker, the son, and James Armitage, 
upwards of £99,000. The testutrix bequeaths £500 each G#UgHter Eu oe Vas ee the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to the Hospital for the ’aralysed and Epileptic (lueen The will, as contained in three papers dated respect- to upwards of £56,000. The testator bequeaths £500 and 
Square, Bloon sbury). . the Asylum for Idiots (Earlswood), ively Sept. 9, 1890; Novy. 19, 1892; and March 3, 1893), all his household furniture and effects, horses and carriages, 
the Hospital Melrose Hill. West Hill. hee a COL + icil dated March 4, 1893), of Mr. Charles Joseph to his wife; and £50 each to the General Hospital (Birm- 
Brompton), the Deaf and Parke, , late of Henbury House, Wimborne, Dorset- ingham), the General Dispensary (Birmingham), and the 


Putney), th: 




















ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Eibustrated Catalogue of Novelties Post Freei 


SPECLAL.—Old Gold and Silver and Precious Stones taken in Exchange me W Scarf Pin, Stones set 
or Bought for (ash. Valuations made for Probate at a Specially ransparent uly 
Low Rate. Old Jewellery Remodelled. = D amonds, 30s. mphirre 
and Dia onds, same price 














ROYAL WEDDING.—We huve just completed afew ! 
very superb Diamond Oraaments suitabic for Presenta- | 


New Diamond Brooch, voatai g 23 Diamonds / . tien, and shall » pleasure in sending intending 
rhole Pearl, £ a Br acelet to match, . . purchasers our beautifully Ulustreated Pamphiet of 
“253 ‘ nk them, post free. 





New Spray Brooch or Hair-pin, containing 
s Diamonds and l Pearl, 5 5s. 


Rest Gold Brooch, set w iP ahotee 
Pearls, £1 15s. All Gold,£1 5s. 


Best Gold Pend ant set with 
Pearl R 


trans “parent, 
£5 58 


Our Special Patt ern, Diamond Tiara, forming Necklace, set with 
the « st white Brilliants, . 
A fine choice of Di amond Tiaras alw ays iu stock from 
this price to 2000 Guineas. 


New D Heart ene ~— & “ y >i rg 
Bar Brow taining 31 Bril Z i a p New Ribbon and 
liants aud earl, Stvves set trans parent, £5 15s. q . > . 2 euntataiee i 





tion of Goods 
if desired. 











7 . taining » choic 
S og ,£21. Sma Mey 3 me B 
£10 10s., set with 6 fine Brilfiants ° in Rose Diamonds, £1 Py aa ind £7 7s, eee . New Best Gold Bracelet, containing 13 Brilliants and 3 Rubies 
Saj pire, apd a fine whole Pearl. 2> CS: or Sapphires, £8 17s. 6d. 





hies nt t 
H Has Rag a sit Pine Dinmond Collet Necklace, Bropyy Rize ITLL x ; 
Sol aitbevhens dstyle.n unted » of Illustration, Diamonds © ; ; ze | ) A”) ew Cluster Ring, con 
in 18 carat Gold. Stones set t st quality,centreStone § 4+y . ioe 7 ; taining 8 Brilliante and 1 
transparent, £10 10 wi about. 5 carats, the ZE 13, LOM, ++ hy : Ruby or Sapphire, 5s. 
pa emaile st 3 grains. Price, ~ . : 
plete, £1 





Bize 2, £10. 
Refore buying a Present 


2d “ 
71 in Silver Plate please write 


i Lie <F : 

ay | Pa } 7) . > 4 lor our SP . LIST o 

— oe 3 Br D> iD» ir» Pr FIs) 293 Ey KY 

| I 4) | AUN 4 fa Nae 4 "7. CAUTION { from 10s. a. “ 100 
— ” admitte y the 








NOTICE. We have had 7 
so many letters asking * V7. aw/ Guinea 
a Seo 7 ’ <1" ‘ae wey “4 The Association of Diamond Mer- Press to be the meet 
jw 4 NN a>, ehants regret to have to Caution | 
i} 


are real. we hereby beg to state unique and extensive stock 
| ie against inferior imitations of 


n London. 








that all our precious stones arereal: 
also all Metals we use. We do not sell their goods, and beg to notify that their only 
or keep Imitation Goods of any sort. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS, 


6, GRAND WOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Diamond Cutting Factory, AMSTERDAM. Telegraphic Address: Ruspoli, London. 


PALU MALL) THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, ume tro ec Wacan 


No, 2 (JUNE) NOW READY, ONE SHILLING. f [Ree , sis, 
Read LADY BROOKE'S VINDICATION OF SOCIETY. uy - eee 


CONTENTS. 

SRETCH OF THE PRING Ess vie TORIA MARY | THE GREEN FLAG By I yle. Illustrated by Charles | i oy 4 aie ' ALWAYS 

¢}S.H., for the Pa 4 = : "| Mie Vera THE ‘“HEPHERD'S WEALTH. By Norman Gale. Illustrated by 4 dale READY FOR 

HI LAST CHANT? er ty Ru \K z eTRANGE CITIES OF THE FAR EAST. No. SOUL. By the . USE 


e ' eorge Curcon. M.P. With Illus tions v Ao 
MARY AST ELI By Ka t ttinson h Iliust ns CUPID rook ANOTHER DAR T. Part i By Mrs. Parr. Illus 1 my hd FPREFZING 
r | POWDERS 


RN CON FESSO! y ‘ 1 r 5 idl ‘ Charles Fripp // \ 
Cathe M.D. Ile ted by Herbert . - REQUIRED. 





address is as under— 








oUTHWOLD ‘By Richard Sisk stra 


H 
IN A SHENTS TEMPLE $y les ri linstrated t Lindon 
WITHOU Tl PREJUDICE By I. Zangwill. With Thumb-Nail | 
EXPERFENTIA- DOCET Noel Air Sket . (i Prices 
, VEXED QUESTIONS . r £ #8, 
ART Part Il. By James Mew th t ne Tus Case ror Lanove. By J. Keir Hardie, M.P | ‘ wl No. 1 8 8 
ah ST ERY I 4 ander Lennox rated by THe Case ror Caritat. by Joseph Pease, M.P N { No.2..12 0 
aries Frit Firet Iurazcsto me Or THE Hovek or Commons—Rapicar. By ; BE a 

ROUND “ABOUT wan ALAIS BO RBON ty Al 7 IM MP \ Get No.3..20 0 

Vand First “Josvaness or THE Horses or Commons—Umionist 43 —_— 


D yda 
WHAT Is SOCIETY ? By Lady Brooke. By Hon. J. Scott Montagu, M.P. | he (e Send for List 
me - , SP F left 
7 daily legraph P a: ; sole Licensees 
“The June Number of the Pall Mall Mas ane is aa improvement even on the high standard of its predecessor.” wy Nah PULSOMETER 
“THROUGH OTHERS’ GLASSES” (continued). re ENG.CO..AD 
und Original Prize Drawing ¢ ompetition. Closes June 17. For full part ulars see the current Number. a . . ad! onc ha " 


at all B okeellers Vewsagent i way Bookstalls in Great Britain and Irelan Editorial Offic Charing Cross Read. W4 fren Works, 
i“ tled : rr roadway, Ludgate Hill, Ef Manchester. George | dge and Sons, Limited, 16, Jackson’s Row 




















London, §.W, 


idg 





New York The Inte rnational Ne ppany; ; ronto: The Toronto News Company; Montreal The Montreal News | om pany Machines eb: wD in operat at hieen toria Street. 
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SIR JOHN BENNETT, Saag HEWETSONS TOTTENHAM CouRT ROAD 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. | L Ww. 
| ~—. ONDON. W- 
ot, 2 Al 



























Carveo Oaw vl G | wih ii ye pyr’ THE EARGEST Stock oF 
| Dware Bookcase. ‘sceectmameE Name as Two OAK FURNITURE 
BENNETT Vo THE WORLD came 





of és cea te ow 


f) Y},\\< r 
af 2 fe It ie rd LLUSTRATED 


abe “mae si," Mh, ACRTRDEUE'S free 
F ee es 





£10, Te ey for £10 NOTE, 


e bad saf post, a a ADY 8 GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, | fe t i work 
manship, With ke $8 action, la ' ume f oH 


£25. _A STANDARD GOLD KEy-| S!LVER WATCHES, from £2. 








css j ( NO | 
WATCH, accurately timed for ail chinates,, Jewelled i | GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 
t i < 7 issive IR-carat case vith Mon n tfed Catalow 
rie t wl Safe per post 
SF JOHN HRN SHER Chal abet, London £5. —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH | 
£20, £30, £40 wrens ntation Watches. LEVER WATCH, | A. fin aEplate | Englisl 
bears ae Cee Th CHEATES WATCH EVER PRODUCED. All ‘tal wis 


dusttight. GOLD CHAINS ned JW ELLERY, 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. / a (lla ee L = : 
4 Beene aera oy dee erackes and shield, Three | JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. wee all 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER: 


Prevents the ba ir from falling off. 
Restores Gre 























or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR, 
Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 
Is Nor adye,and therefore does not stain the skin, 
even e linen 
Should be in every honse where a HAIR RENEWER 


OF ALL CILEMISTS & HATRDRESSERS, price 38 6d. 


oe NOTICE. | 
iti MEXICAN HAIR at NEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DiuG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, ind all Druggists, 






THE 


KODAK’ 


AT THE 


North Pole 


2000 Pictures 
MADE ay 
Lieut. Peary 

Among 
Greenland’s 
Icy 
Mountains. 





THE EXPLORER ENDORSES THE KODAK. 
“My pictures were ‘all taken with a Kodak,’ 


and I reg ird the Kodak as responsible for my 

having obtained a series of pictures which in 

q aallty and quantity exceed any that have been 
a brought ba k from ¢ sreentand and the Smith 
4 Sound region.’’ 


R. FE, PEARY, U.S.N. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIALS 00., LTD., 
EAS | MAN Ns-17 OXFORD ST, 
SEND FOR KODAK cali a, | 
PER | . | 
BREAK F’AST-SUP ° ( 
| - y oA . ((( 
E P D S S i : a= Ny » i A if oe 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK: 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


“oucons, _ NORWICH. 




















SS 4 ox ; wt o a «A , 
BROOKE’S SOAP (MONKEY BRAND) WON’T WASH CLOTHES. 
=< MAKES COPPER LIKE COLD. MAKES TIN LIKE SILVER. MAKES PAINT LOOK NEW. 
= MAKES MARBLE WHITE. MAKES BRASS LIKE MIRRORS. 


For POTS and PANS. For KNIVES and FORKS. For KITCHEN TABLES. For BATHS and WINDOWS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION of HORTICULTURAL FOR EVERYTHING. REMOVES RUST FROM STEEL AND IRON. 
BUILDINGS and APPLIANCES, SPARKLING GLASSWARE. SHINING POTS AND PANS. CLEAN HANDS. POLISHED STAIR RODS, 


Ladi d Gentlemen waited upon by Special 
salle ™ ‘Appointment. ’ Sold by Ironmongers, Grocers, and Chemists everywhere. 
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Jaffray Suburban Hospital. The residue of his roperty club pro rietor, who died on Jan. 27 at Boodle’s Club, William Bolney and George Bolney Brown; £2000, u 
ho leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life; then tas isa 28, St. James’s Street, was proved on May 23 by Miss trust, for his niece, Mrs. Caroline hey for life, and then 
special legacy of £3000 to his son, Alfred Armitage, and Georgina Elizabeth Gainer, the sister and sole executrix, for the two children of Hugh James Gillespie and Emma, 
the ultimate residue is to be divided between his seven the value of the personal estate exceeding £65,000. The his wife ; £4000 to his nephew Edward William Bolney; 
children in equal shares. testator bequeaths £2500 to his sister Louisa Ann, anda _ and £2000 to his nephew George Bolney Brown. ‘The 
The will (dated Feb. 9, 1893) of Mr. Charles Challinor, legacy to his friend Mr. Stuart. The residue of his property _ residue of his estate he leaves to the two sons of his half- 
late of Basford Hall, near Newcastle-under-L yme, Staf- he. gives to his sister Georgina Elizabeth. brother, the Rev. John Acton, 
fordshire, who died on Feb. 13, was proved on May 10 by The will (dated Feb. 6, 1891) of Mr. Henry Bonham The will of Miss Margaret Twining, late of Stamford, 
Charles Edward Challinor and Reginald Challinor, the sons, Acton. J.P., formerly of 4, Bedford Street, Bath, and late Lincolnshire, who died on April 7, was proved on May 3 
and William Lewthwaite, the executors, the value of the of Belle Vue House, ‘Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire, who diedon by Thomas Twining Wing and Samuel Harvey Twining, 
personal estato amounting to upwards of £65,000. The July 23. was proved on May 4 by the Rev. Edward William the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
testator leaves all his real and personal estate, upon trust, Bolney and the Rev. George Bolney Brown, the executors, to over £13,000. 
for his ten children, Helena Jane, Ethel Mary, Lettice, the value of the persone al estate amounting to upwards of The will of Colonel the Hon. Charles James Fox 
Sarah Marianne, Charles Edward, Alice, Re ginald, Herbert, £22,000. The testator bequeaths £12,000, upon trust, for Powys, late of 29, Albion Street, Hyde Park, who died on 
Victor, and Laura. the four unmarried daughters of his sister se Barbara April 14, was proved on May 13 by the Hon. Otway 
The will (dated Sept. 2, 1885) of Mr. William Charles Brown, for their lives, and on the death of the survivor of Frederick Seymour Cuffe, one of the executors, the value 
Gayner (or Gainer), late of 28, Bury Street, St. James’s, them the capital sum to the issue of their brothers, Edward _ of the pe rsonal estate amounting to over £9000. 














= — : : =| | 66 
THE RACES. | WINE OF ST. ROCH.” 
anaes ‘Grown on the banks of the Garonne, France.’’ 
NEGRET I , COS U ES «« Contains a larger proportion of the Tartrate of 
T & ZAMBRA S s—Tailor-made Coats and Skirts ely eae Indigestion, Gout, Rheu- 


CELEBRATED BINOCULARS. matism, Sciatica, and kindred complaints.”’ 
in Navy Serge and New-Tweeds, LQ 12s. 6d., S38 3s., | “The best of all dinner wines. dnd thietanee 


AGENT— 


£3 18s. 6d., £4 4s., £4 14s. 6d. Covert Coat and R. TAYLOR, 197, Vine St., London, B.C, 


Skirt for Country or Travelling wear, Tailor-made, A WORD T0 THE WISE! 


very smart in cut and fit, £8 5s. Concurrent testimony of the most convincing nature 


points to the certain advent of 


CA ES mean in the s e ow rapidly approaching, d the present 
a 150 Black and Coloured Cloth Ca pes, unexamapled drought, by lemening rm: sesiial cuaely 


of water, is proving a powerful auxiliary to 





with Velvet Frills, £1 1s., £1 11s. 6d., £2 2s. 100 TYPHOID & OTHER FEVERS. 
Satin, Silk, and Lace Capes, £2 Ss., £2 12s. 6d., £3 3s. It behoves all heads of families to arm themselves 


— its approach, and there is no greater safeguard 
than 


NEW FASHIONS CRATIS. PATTERNS POST FREE. 
‘nrivalled for Power and Definition | . LAMPLOUGH’ S 
mplete, Two and Three Guineas and upwards. T 
eae PE E R ROBI NSON PYRETIC 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA 
we, nousedi‘ttiveen ne -~-« OXFORD ST., LONDON. SALINE 


38, HOLBORN rADuc®, z.C. 











— | which is a cooling and purifying medicine, gentle in its 


Py repro: Crystal Palace ienha am aa . niente action and certain in its results. It is a very pleasant 


nics ne N . hantieadttnct sept Ma ice, soba % drink, and is recommended by the most eminent 
members of the medical profession. It is endorsed by 
g Laven er tens of thousands, from the duke to the peasant, and 
it has remained a household remedy of unrivalled merit 
for more than sixty years. It is inexpensive but in- 
Wat er valuable, and the proprietors unhesitatingly assert that 
a every claim made for it is more than justitied by results. 
| Don’t wait until the Ene my is upon you, but get a 
bottle at once from your Chemist, and follow the plain 
Prices, 1s. to 16s. 6d., &c. Sold throughout the Country. instructions for its use. You will bless the day you 
ESTABLISHED took this advice 
nufac : 
Manufactory: {76 & {77, STRAND, LONDON. sche, de; taieeiid tiie. ilgili Al ise 
e 22 -, by all Chemists everywhere. Sole Manufac- 
To be had in Bottles turers, HENRY LAMPLOUGH, Limited, 








and 47, 


R . 113, Holborn; 9a, Old Broad Street; 42, Fenchurch 
s of all Chemists. Street ; 7, Monkwell Street, London, E.C. 


WHISKY. LIGHT-BROWN HalrPints, 28. LLOYD'S , cf, 


The Grand Old Scotch. ; . 64. and 3s. each, 
THE BEST. NO OTHER. COD L WER OIL. etme me oor EUXESIS 


Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., Limited, Withou® the use of Soap, Water, or Brush. 


rhe Label of the Original and Genuine Euxesis is printed 


sal 
UNED i rue PAL tC ivy SHTELIMG 210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. wrth Black Tak ONLY on a Yellow round 
° itt, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought 
the business, with the receipt, trade mark, and good- 
PERSONAL LOVELINESS will, from the late A. 8 Lloyd. The genuine is now 
is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other | ™*™™factured only at their Factory. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. : hand. nothing so detracts from the x ffect of pleasing From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 
"i ef res as yell or decaved teetl on’t lose sight « 
ee ee ee ee ae ‘git ©! Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 


— - this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
+ Ss I Les : morning with that supremely delightful and effectual BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C, 
IN N a=} & ean? a =F V 5. . pd 5 dentiirice FRACRANT tacatineapiaeiii — 


FIFTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Edinburgh and London. . ee 
—— wa SOZODONT DR. LAVILLE’S 


e ** British Medical Jo al*’ - ‘ 
— » _ poo — : } which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury , 
of Milk may be used with ’ to the enamel. The gums are mi ule healthy by its use, and | I ( U 8) R 
omy a in - ey eFa: Ot al 3 that mortifying defect, a repulsive bre ath, is completely Ba } v 

ion of infants od from A : - ’ A " . 
: remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair DP EKOTTY Loe 
cow's milk. Ly "ERFECTL LARMLESS). 

. : PEP sex, because it Jends an added charm to to their pretty mouths. PERFECTLY HARMI . 











THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 


w pobioe and Tunas, ; THE OLDEST AND aah 
MAKES COW'S MILK ADAMS Ss BEST. i 1 O U ‘ aa 
Price 9s. per bottle, of all Chemists, or sent post free by 


ro RE PPordnnray eters ll F COMAR & SON 64, Holborn Viaduct London, E.C 
MOTHER'S MILK | Fos Ils no hesitation in recommending its use. : me ee : ee 
, ; MILK. 933, — 


sc. 22, 1 


Sold by Grocers, olimen. es” Cabinetmakers, Descriptive Pamphlet sent free on application. 
timer atc 
‘ 4 











SUGAR OF MILK. | (EISEaRIENE =r 18 THE " EDPINAUD 


; 
LANGEN'S, CU V4, BEST REMEDY ED, PIMA UD Cotstentel Peete 
ae dd Msg EVER DISCOVERED! £D.PINAUD’ QUININE WATER 


DR. LANGEN’S DIGESTIVE ’ 
GUR tonic; prevents the hair from falling off 











CHOCOLATE PASTILLES, 
ked in 402. Packets only It acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 


a 64 ; * WHEN:: ie = Corns and Bunions. It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, ED. PINAUD’ S 1X0 RA $0 A P 


‘ed. Somaom Sewn Ace OTHER: which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beantiful feet. Thousand have been cured, The best soap known. 
. a ‘R some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get TEES fT SS 
BURROUCHS BROS., EMEDE>.: relief from any other remedy. It is a thin plaster, and takes up no room in the boot. | | 1 sie. BR HOVENDEN & SONS, 


A trial of a box is earnestly solicited, as immediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s. 144., of all Chemists | 31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London 
Ss n. .¢ ’ ance » - . . | aly , ’ 
66, Basinghall St., Londo FAIL 4 Free for 14 stamps from the Proprietors, M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, VHELTENUAM. | 





w. 
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FIRE PROTECTION OF MANSIONS THE FAULKNER DIAMOND 


AND 


WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS 


ARE THE TWO GREAT SPECIALTIES OF 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 


Merryweathers’ | (gra Merry weathers 


Hand & Steam Fire- Pumps, to be driven 
Engines, Fire-Mains, by Wind, Steam, 
and Hydrants ; Hose- Water, Hand, Ani- 
Reels and Cartes | mal, Oil, Gas, Electric, | 
“Chute” and Fixed and other power. 
nadia tne Wells sunk, Reser- 
Fire-Escapes; Port- voirs made, Pipes 
able Fire-Pumps; and Valves Supplied 
and every requisite and Fitted ; and every 
for requisite for 


FIRE PROTECTION, WATER SUPPLY. 


(Merryweartaers’ ARRANGEMENT OF Hyprant, Hose, Hanv-Pump, &c). 
Inspectors and Experienced Engineers sent to any part to take 
particulars and report re Fire Protection and Water Supply to all 
classes of Buildings. | 
° ° ° ° ° | Diamond Owing | Rerrings, in 
Write for Price-Lists of our High-Class Watering and Garden-Hose. Uihers at LOs.. to, £Bee 


Ss. to 
with wees wv Screws. 




















Gold, Zils. 





21s. 21s. Seah a 


Faulkner’s ‘Orient’? Pearl Necklets, with handsome Diamond 
Cluster Snap (as above Illustration), 


exhibited in 
21/- South Kensington Museum. The only Pearls awarded 71/- 
Gold Medal. 


Extra quality Pearls, 30s., @0s., and 50s. Any size Pearl 
may be had, same prices. 

























Ditto, all Diamonds, same price. 


THE FAULKNER DIAMOND, being a hard Crystal, will stand 
any amount of wear, is most beautifully cut and faceted by the fire t 
lapidaries of the day. The yurity and dark rich fire of th mt ‘9 mo “ 
unsurpassable, and infinitely superior to many expensiv 
inferior « quality. The great reput ation of the FAULKNE Rn Dr AMON 
is now well known all over the world. The stones are set in gold and 
silver by most ex sorlonces d_ setters, and can be mounted side by side 
with the finest brilliants. The *y are patronised for Court and all great 
occasions. Thousands of Testimonials can be seen from all parts of 
the world. The public are cordially invited t: ie m ect the marvellous 
selection now on view, which we feerents ae will 6 8 most sanguine 
sapoceti ms. CATALOGUES POST FREE. These WONDE RFUL 

TONES can only be obtained « if 


A. FAULKNER, 


Manufacturing Jeweller, 


90 & 167, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





The “SQUIRE'S ENGINE,” for Estates, will pump Water for Fire | 
Extinction or Water Supply, and also drive Dynamos, Churns, Separators, | 
Saws, Corn-Mills, and other Machinery. | 


PAMPHLETS and CATALOGUES FREE. Write, stating requirements, or call on | 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 1a, | 
63, LONG ACRE, W.C., & GREENWICH, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 200 YEARS. FIFTY-NINE GOLD MEDALS AND FIRST AWARDS. 





21s. 





‘ ” n" 
COCKLE’S NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.””—London Medical Record. 


| This fool, which is malted by a patented process, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved 


A N Til B | a | O U os entirely satisfactory, It is already cooked—requiring neither boiling nor straining. 


. Pits. Allen & Hanburys’ 


{OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 


ee et Infants’ Rood. 


Pr Ihe —_ —_ A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is 
( {1OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this 
FOR INDIGESTION. | Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be pereaneaty adopted, Medical Testimony and full Directions 

accompany cach Tin, Price 6d., 1s., 2s.,5s., 2nd 10s. Sold everywhere. 


























(soc KLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN. | 








THE VERY BEST 
Illustrated List 
P 


iat ree. 





— | sine | — 








, TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 
SCRUBB’S (:622.) AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


merresbing as a Turkish Bath, 
Invaluable for all Toilet purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

R leans Plate and Jewellery 

bottle for six to ten baths. 
or all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cress Street, S.E. 


JUNO Cycles. 


Beware of worthless imitations. None are 


genuine unless they have the word ‘ Frazer ”’ 
stamped upon them. Price, 1s. 1}d. per 
packet (post free, ls. 3d.). Of all Chemists 
and Druggists, or direct from 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, Limited, 
11, Ludgate Square, London, 


SOLE FROPRIETORS. 


m JUNOG.O., Front | 

Driver and im- | 
proved light road- | 
ster, long Base 
= safeties. JUNO | 
Youth's Safety 
Jt NO fi ding Tri 
cycle passes 28-inch 
a deor. Pneumatic 


CASH OIS 10% & CARRIAGE PAID Biiit niaie, 125 | 


pages,sent post fre 


Metropolitan Machinists’'Com pany, Lia 
75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, ‘E.C. 
N.B.—Every JUNO guaranteed, 


ASPINALL’S 


“A NECESSITY IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD,” 


COLOUR CARDS gratis and post free on 
application to 
4 ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LIMITED, 
NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 


B.—Estimates for the complete Decoration of Houses, &c., &c., by our own staff of 
skilled workmen, free on application. 








Can you cut new bread-_really new— into 
= Slices? No, you cannot with an ordinary 
nife, 


but with THAT WONDERFUL 


Christy Bread Knife 


it is easier y cutting stale bread with any 
other knife. Send Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
and try one. 












It is equally good for new bread, 
stale bread, and cake—namely, 
indispensable. It is not a machine, 
Lut a knife, sharpened exactly like 
any other knife, only not a quarter 
as often. To slice bread thin for 
.———— making sandwiches it is perfection ; 

| I you can cut thin slices just as well 

h ae as you can thick ones, 








TNS 





Made of FINEST STEEL. Trice 2s. 6d. dy post. 
Size—14 inches by 24 inches. 


! Cyristy Knire Company, 46, Howsorn Viapuct, Lopoon. 
ENAMEL, © sersustce 
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BARNARD, BisHoP, & BARNARDS 


(LIMITED). 


Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SLOW COMBUSTION 


NORWICH STOVES, | 


ved Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 


form of 
25 to. 30 per cent., und have stoox test o 
twenty They may be seen in action 
t our London Show Roome. See Correspondence in 
Pa i te, Feb. 22, 1892. 
y, will be 


ufacturers of Galvanised 
. Park. and Farm, 


LONDON " ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. | 


MANUFACTORY: NORFOLK IRON WorKS, NORWICH, 


{0/6 ‘SWAN? {06 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


10/6 
RUBBER RESERVOIR, 


WITH 


GOLD PEN, 
IRIDIUM - TIPPED. 


POINTS. 


In merit and excellence the PEER 
of all PENS 





In ease of writing delightful. 

One will outlast 13,000 steel pens, 
costing £11. 

Once ‘filled writes incessantly for 
30 HOURS. 


The 1 
quisite. 

The clergyman’s best help. 

The busy man’s time and money 
economiser. 

Inkstands and dipping dispensed 
with. 

THESE PENS ARE KNOWN THE WORLD 
OVER, AND WITHOUT RESERVATION 
WE GUARANTEE THEM PERFECT 
Ww ? req ste 3 and ~ 


traveller’s indispensable re- 


iwriting 
lustrated 


aon and BARD, Manufacturers 
and Swan Fountain Pens, 93, 


CHEAPS IDE, LA INDON, E.f Establishec 


- 2 IE 





CURED ae TH 

Ea a ‘ he 
I digestion 
Bk jH1 Publisher, 8 











oO 


©00000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000¢ 
A PERFECT TYPEWRITER FOR THREE GUINEAS. 


PERRY & CO.’S 


" ODELL” TYPEWRITER. 


Price £3 3s. 
) WHAT WILL THE “ODELL” DO? 


It will write 60 words per minute. 
it will give perfect manifold copies. 
It prints direct from the type. 

It can be used by the blind. 

It gives perfect Press copies. 

It will perforate cheques. 

It is inked automatically. 


WHAT THE “ODELL” WILL NOT DO. 


It will not get out of order. 
It will not get out of alignment. 
. It will not cost anything in use. 
Send for SPECIMENS of WORK and PROSPECTUS, Post Free. 
Taught Free of Charge to anyone. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS, ETC. 


o 
3 


©0000000000000 


00000 


Typewriting 


2000000000000 0000000CRD00S000000r 





‘¢g s00000000000c0. 


PERRY & CO., Ltd., 18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


fone at att ita a aria taint 


P yg 


(QURT STATIONERS 


Invitations to Weddings, 
Dinners, Dances, Tennis, &c. 
Visiting and Menu Cards. 
Dance & Concert Programmes. 
Samples of Stationery Post Free. 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 














For over a quarter of a century it 
has never failed to rapidly 
restore Grey or Faded 
Hair, in youth 
* NO 
arrests 
Falling 4 
causes Laxu- 
riant Growth, is 
permanent, & 
perfectly 
barm- 


Hairdressers 
and Chemists 
Circulars on 
applica- 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS 
31-33, Beavers Street, W 


‘FUR’ ‘FUR’ ‘FUR’ nn | 
m Kettles, 


KITCHEN BOILERS, 
AND PIPES, 
Prevented 
by using 


Re erent. 


BEFORE USE. 


ONE OF MANY 
TESTIMONIALS Prevents 
Boiler 

Leakage. 
Kettle Size 26 
Small Boiler Size 5- 
Medium Boiler Size 76 


ORDER FROM YOUR IRONMONGER, 


In case of difficulty in obt ae sing enclose Three Stamps in addition to price, for postage, 
. the Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, ha a AFTER USE. 


The 
ipplie att has 
cas n 
of great’ benefit - 
gg much satisfac- 











and 91-5, City RoaD, E.C., Loxpow 





LANCSTAFFE, BANKS, & PECKOVER, 66, Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C. 








zl 





























FOR SICK HEADACHE, 


Small Pill. 

Small Dose. 

Small Price. 

Forty in a Vial. 

Sugar Coated. 

Purely Vegetable. 

Cure Torpid Liver without tail. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. lid. 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS, 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


Hot and Cold Water Tap 


INVENTED BY 


LORD KELVIN 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOcIETY. 


May be had in many Varieties from all 
Plumbers and Ironmongers, 


OR FROM THE 


‘Palatine Engineering Co., Ltd, 


10, BLAC KSTOC x ST., LIVERPOOL, 


DESCRIPTIONS ON APPLIC ATION. 


CIGARES 
ed OY ee 


ASTHMA AND 
HAY FEVER 


One JOY'S CIGARETTE will immediately relieve, and a little 
perseverance radically cure you of Aetuma, Curontc Browcnirts, 
Snortwess or Breatn, and Hay Fever — harmless, 
and may be smoked by delicate patients, ladies, or children. 
Highly recommended by eminent physicians All Chemists 
end Stores ; box of 36, 28. éd. Post free from WILCOX and CO., 
299, Oxford St., W- 





Loxvox : Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in | the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Ixenam Broruers, 198, Strand, aforesaid. —Sarun RDAY, June 3, 1893. 
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THE COPYRIGHT OF THESE PICTURES IS IN EVERY CASE STRICTLY RESERVED BY THE OWNERS. 

















‘A GLASS OF WINE WITH CASAR BORGIA,.”—THE HON, JOHN COLLIER. 





p> 

tt. ~~ lindas ee 

ae end ee sas he ieee cat ~ 
| i, ee es ees 





MEADOW-SWEETS.”"— DAVID MURRAY, A.R.A. “1793."—T. BLAKE WIRGMAN. 


“During the Revolution in La Vendée the Royalist women had the choice of letting their children 
perish with them, or of giving them up to the care of the Republicans.” 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, June 8, 1893.—2 





“OPLE "Ww. FRANK CALDERON. as _— > ee a 
GELERT.”—-W. FRANK CALDERO THE END OF A STEEPLECHASE.”—G. D. ARMOUR, 


“The gallant hound the wolf did slay, To save Llewellyn’s heir,” 














“ AFTER FIFTY YEARS.’’— FRANK BRAMLEY, 
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WALTER CRANE, ESQ.— LUDWIG CAUER. “THREE LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL’: MARGARET, BELLA, AND MARY, 
STATUETTE, DAUGHTERS OF J. MACKINNON, ESQ.—LOUISA STARR (MADAME CANZIANI). 














“MOORLAND PRINCESSES.’’— ELIZABETH FORBES. 





MARRIAGE. 
\t_ Valparaiso, on March 2, Isabel 
daughter of Edward Squire, 


Esq., to Julius F 
Bittencourt, Esq. No Cards. 


ah 7 
CONTINENT, via 
the Great Eastern Railway Company, HARWICH and the 
ongers 
and the 
afternoon. | 
New twin- | 
run 
Return Fares to | 


aan at ta — 
EW ROUTE to the 
a 
HOOK OF HOLLAND, daily (Sundays included).- ~ Passe 
leave London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8 p.m., 
yeine ipal Northern and Midland towns in the 
ining Car between York and Harwich via March. 
screw 8.8. Chelmsford. Through carriages to Germany 
al ngside the stenme Ts at the Hook of Holland. 
Amsterdam, 38s. ; Cologne, 44s, $d.; Berlin, Sis. 2d. 
ANTWERP via “Harwich every week-day. Hamburg, 
.3.N. Co.'s steamers, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
ul tours to all parts of the Continent. Read the G.E.R. 
oy urist Guide to the Continent,” price 6d., post, sd. 
ticalars at 61, Regent Street 
Liverpool Street Station, ne. 


Aspashi, —_ 


by 
Cheap tickets 


Par- 
V., or of the Continental Manager, 





YCEUM.—Mr. HENRY IRVING, 
4 and Manager.— TO-DAY (Saturday), at Two, 
— -s HANT OF VENICE. To- NIGHT (Saturday). 
BELLS, peocenes at 8.20 by A REGULAR FIX. 
cAPry Might exer 
: )LIVIA next Wednesday Morning. 
E LYONS MAIL next Wednesday night. 
MERCHANT OF VEN 


Mr. J pen 10 to 5. Seats also bu 


sae J Hurst) ope 
'RYSTAL PALACE. 


( tbeen 


onishing 
OF 
1 day at 4, 5,6 

OF DAHOMEY. 


Seats Gd. and Is 


OF DAHOME ae 


Strat Type. Ast Spectacle. 


™M AZON WARRIORS 


The Sig ht f the 


MAZON WARRIORS 


The G t Novelty in Europe. 


MAZON WARRIORS 


Finest of the Races of Africa. To-day at 4, 5, 6 


MAZON WARRIORS OF ‘DAHOMEY. 
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MONTE CA BL ®O. 
For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 


one of the most quiet, charming , and interesting of spots on the 
Mediterranean sea-coast. 


*{RARD PIANO 
As used ‘the Royal Palaces. 
Malees 'b special appointment to 
ajesty the Queen, 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


JRARD PIANOS. 
The new models, which are universally pronounced 
the finest instruments before the public, are made in all 
styles and woods to suit the taste of purchasers. 


The Principality has a tropical vegstation, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes 





The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
grand-and numerous, with warm ‘sea-baths; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartinents replete with every comfort, 
as in some of our own places of summer resort in England 


Y > 
RA ARD- I IANOS Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
Are quoted at uniform net cash prices, representing a | coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
reduction on ail models of 25 per cent. and 5 percent. for | Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
cas Venetian Fetes, &c 
Secondhand Pianos from £30 cash. 


*RARD PIANOS 
May be obtained on ordinary Hire, or parchané on the 
One, Two, or Three Years’ Hire Purchase Syste 


E! 


There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its specia 
fascination and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 

kind for relief in cases of iliness or disease, or for the restoration 
of health. 
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the ear, impairs the 
attainment to the 
srinsmead Piano- | 


Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 


minutes from Nice 


and purity 
exquisite delicacy of its touch, | 

wu MMER 

| Shortest Sea Route. 


wer and brilliancy of its sound,— 
Makers, Temporary Premises, 
Days to the West 
Steam Yachts ST. 


Lists free 
and Aberdeen every Saturday during 


sweetnes 


NORWAY. 
Tour of Twelve 
} . The well-known 
ROGNVALD, from Leith 
June, July, and August. 


HOLIDAYS 


New Catalog ee eg! P _ Lists free on ap plication. 
ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, » 
18, Great Marlbo ah e. As a WINTER RESORT, M onaes 0 occupies the : 
Telegraphic Address, * Keynote, London.” Teleph me No. 3564. among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea- onder, on 
os runt o Jed climat o, its numer rous ales a“ Ds, ~y the Gat the 
pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make it to-day the 
ey AD Pp I AN( ). — -A good piano is as | rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot most frequented 
r the beginner as for tl accomplished per- | by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco and Monte Carlo enjoy 
an inferior instrument viti a perpetual spring. 
! . and wndes rmines the powe 
higher grades of perfection in music. T 
forte can always be relied upon for the 
of its sympathetic tone, t! 
and the grand, organ-like px 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, 
104, New Bond Street, London, W. Only Eighteen Hours. 
] py ALMAINE and CO.’s PIANO AND 
REY ORGAN CLEARANCE SALE EXTENSION OF | Also to the Orkney and Shetland [slands Five times a Week. 
PREMISES. ren years’ warranty. Easy terms, approval, Full part iculars and hand k from W. A. MALCOLM, y 
| a Street, E.C.; Tr as Cook and Son, Ludg 


ages, 7, 9, and 11 guineas. 
| Class 6, 35 guineas. 


40 guineas. 


carriage free. 

Class 0, 14 guineas 

Class 1 an can as . 
Class 2, 20 guine ass 5, 30 guineas. | Class 9, 50 guineas. 

American Org ~ by all the best Makers, from 43 guineas 
upwards Full price pe aid will be allowed for any instrument 

of a higher class be taken, and will 

if not approved within one month 

particulars post free.—T. D ALMAINE and 

Estal lis hed a Years), 89 and 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


»YLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO., Pianoforte 
Manufa Established 1807. These celebrated 
jualities not to be found in any 
or HIRE; and on the Quarterly 

LONDON, W 
INSTRU ME iN" rs. 


Clarionets 


ic 

and Branch Offices; ‘A. Gaze and So ¥, 142, Strand, and Branch 

| Offices; SEweit and Crowrner, 18, Cockspur Street, Charing 
Cross, 5.W., and 11, Onslow Place, South Kensington, 


NORWEGIAN YACHTING CRUISES 
4 (FORTNIGHTLY) FROM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
ortest route to Norway. Only one night at sea the 
B ON STE AM- SHIP CO.’ 8 (Lid. 
Yachting Steamer, 


Fast and Splendidly Pitted 
MIDNIGHT SUN (Captain Nivison, R.N.R.), 
0 tons, 2860-horse power. 
Fares from 14 Guineas snctacng 8 sinapt uous table 
SAILINGS JUNE oe vuae 15, 29; At 12, 26; 
All applications Berths to 
eamer MIDNIGHT SUN, Passenger 
r Telegraphic Address, Tourist 
Write for Itineraries. 
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AE: lee Recmec ig teti 
BrAcKWoop's MAGAZINE. 
No. 992.—JUNE 1893.—2s. 6d 


CONTENTS COLON TES ‘AND 
TREATIES. — TWO HOUSE 


THE SAFFRON’ ROBE. 
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for engraving steel die. Sign 
dl plate and 50 best visiting cards, 2 
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IE NZINE | COLL AS. —Ask for ** Collas.”’ 
CLEANS GLOVES.—CLEANS DRESSES 
EANS GLOVES.—CLEANS DRESSES 
EANS GLOVES.—CLEANS DRESSES 


COLLAS.—I * Coll ag 

| IS TAR, OI Al 
TRADE ; rAR, Ol! Al 
OF RNITURE,—CLO1 


NZINE COLLAS.—Try * Collas.”’ 
e the word COLLAS on the Label and Cap 
ined, nearly od 

ming quite odourless 


IE NINE COLLAS.-—Ask 
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arati 
Ss bald os tates ful. Is... @ a 
Agents SANGER and SONS, 489, Oxford Street 


] poorixe COUGH. | 


” CROUP. 
oa — ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBRO¢ 
El rn E pa Tay I . (HE celebrated effectual cure 
internal med Whi lesale 
EDWARDS — 157, 1 Vic 
€ bames ngraved on the 
old by most Chemists 


’ ,AYLOR’S CIMOLITE 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Vrepared by 

. Lagg oeaw and c eeey prescribed by the 

for 4 or % 
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vols. At all Libraries. Ww 


THE RIVER. A Novel. 


Vixen Lady Audley’s Secret 


MISS BR ADDON'S NEW “NOVEL. 


On June ¢ 


4 LL ALONG 
4 By the Author of 
(ierard A 

London 
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‘ld try FORD'S EUREKA 


SIMPKIN at 


‘ATION. 
without 


ing _ ' 7 
vedicine Sole 
N 


men desirons h bes 


iron 
FORD'S EUREKA. 
the half-dozen. Celebrated for Fit 


and Appearance All double sti heed 
FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 


wh 


Price 4« gory ttle 


HIRTS. _ 
Ss Ws., 408 the only 
kK 
SHIRTS. 
s amd (xf 


SHIRTS, for 
R 


Or. 


Durabi is 


un 


free. Sent penny 


; : . P D 
—New Patterns in French Printed MOST INVALUABLE 


m 
rd Mat Shirt ings for making FORD'S EUREKA J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13 


warded post free ) prices and self-measure = a 

FORD and CO, 41, Poultry, London ‘OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s 
| BJ produces the beautiful golden colo 

SHIR TS Refronted, Wris t and Collar | Warraht. a pert iy harmless. Price 


r 6s uperior Extra principal I ’erfumersand Chemists thr 
with « Keturned ready fo kt. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32 


,oultry, London. 
REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR 
HEALTH RESORT, MALOJA, 1A ROOM. TIDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Sh uld ln 


SWITZt RLAND. Geof Vatronised by the Royal Family 
MALOJA used at any desired temperature in every case of 


ress, Rheumatix -- Tender Feet, &c., and for all Children 

Daily Bath othing so fortifies and invigorates the 

of all Chemiste Grocers, &e. Wholesale of Tipmanw 

F ondon » avoid worthless and injurious 
substitutes, a= kf r Tidman's. 


— to the 


ip FA 


includes 
a visit to the 


Yellowstone Par 


That ‘‘ Wonder of Wonders! Where it seems God left a portion of His creative 
handiwork unfinished, that He might shew His children 
HOW THE WORLD WAS MADE! 


This AMERICAN WONDERLAND, “situated in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, on the broad, rugged summit of the continent, amid snow and 
ice, and dark shaggy forests, where the great rivers take their rise, 
surpassing in wakeful, exciting interest any other region 
yet discovered on the face of the globe,” 


IS CONVENIENTLY REACHED FROM CHICAGO BY THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Baker Street, London, W 
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LPINE 
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AND HOTEL 
contains 33 
al Arrangements 
theolic pce h Services. 
. wv all particuls 
Hotel Kursaal 


Wal ruse 


will be incomplete unless it 


If you want to take THE TRIP OF A LIFETIME, write for our Illustrated Tourist 
Books, Maps, Folders, and detailed information; address, SUTTON & Co., 22, Golden Lane, 
London, any established Tourist Agency, E. R. WADSWORTH. 210, Clark Street, Chicago, 
or CHARLES S. FEE, Genera! Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn, U.S.A. 
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D*: BARNARDO'S HOMES 


FOR 
()RPHAN AND war (CHILDREN. 


NOW MAINTAINING NEARLY 
5000 BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE 27th ANNIVERSARY 
THESE INSTITUTIONS 
WILL BE HELD (D.v.) IN 
THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 7 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B., 
will take the chair at Six o'clock precisely, and will be 
supported by, among others, 
the Right Hon. the LORD KINNAIRD, the Venerable 
the ARCHDEACON OF LONDON, D.D.; the Rev. 
A. T. PIERSON, D.D. ; Sir CHARLES TUPPER, Bart., 
G.C.M.G. ; Miss Frances E. Willard (U.S.A. 
Henry Somerset; the Rev. Canon Girdlestone, M.A. ; 
Colonel C. E. Howard Vincent, C.B., M.P.; Mr. 
Rankin, M.P.; Mr. Sheppard ; Mr. Howard 
Williams; General Sir Robert Phayre, K.C.B.; the 
Rey. Prebendary Barker, M.A.; the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, M.A.; the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A.; the Rev. 
Dr. Thain Davidson; the Hon. and Rev. W. T. Rice, 
M.A.; and Mr. William Fowler. 


OF 


1893. 


and Lady 


James 


Samuel G. 


will include the following and othe: 
interesting items 
1. Singing by 1500 Trained Children, conducted 
Mr. J. Frank Proudman. 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
We Bake Our Own Bread. 
The Babies’ Play-hour. 
Recent Rescues. 
3. En Route to the Far West 
A Village Laundry at Work 

8. A Cookery Lesson. 

. Maypole on the Village Green. 
Cripples’ Cricket 

. Flag Drill by some of our Girls 
2. A Procession of Trade Guilds. 

. Musical Drill and Gymnasties by our Boys 

. Remember our Waifs and Strays! 

The Hon. Lady BRASSEY will PRESENT PRIZES 
to 300 Old Girls and Old Boys. 

Tickets of admjssion to different parts of the house can 
Gallery seats (300 only), Is. 6d 
baleony, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d.; ; stalls, 7s. Gd. ; 
second tier boxes, 10s. per seat, or £2 per box (holding 
five seats) ; 15s. per seat, or £4 10s. per box 
holding eight seats); grand tier boxes, 21s. per seat, on 
£5 to £8 per box holding from ten to twenty seats A 
illustrated Programme, price 6d. D'leas 
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Dp" BARRY’S REVALENTA 
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Ailments : Debility have resi 
t saves fifty times its cost in 


whose 
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Asthma, Catarrh 
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sews 


e Decie tl! 
Dr. Elmslie finds it worth its weight 


Limited), 77, 
WG KOCEKs 
21b 


and CO. 

LON DOR W.., and at 
In tins at 2 s. tal 
carriage free 


U BARRY 
REGENT STREET 
CHEMIST, and STORES 
tis. : 3 Tbs 12 Ib 


| 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


Really good Foreign Cigars at London. 
and upwards). Sampless for Is, (1dstamps) 


163. , 208.228. per 100( 





CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


the 
gre HEST HONOL Rs 
ALL SAMEDESIONS. 


MENIER- oF 


Packets. 


BRI vk 
LUNCHEON, 


| CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 tons. 


‘CHOCOLAT- MENIER. | 


Sold Every where 


& CLEAVER BELFAST. 


Children’s 13 HEMSTITCHED 


ROBINSON 
I, adies 8 Facies 29 « 


CAMBRIC 32: tatters 
; The It sh Cambries of Mees: 
POCKET oles fame" : “The Quee * 
SAMPLES AND PRICE- HANDKERCHIEFS 
‘ 


LISTS POST FREE. 
_ ROBINSON % CLEAVER, BELFAST. to the Queen.” (63 


CLAXTON’S E AR- CAP. 


PATENT 
For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Ti'y. 
In all sizes, 
Send measure round head just 
above ears. Price 3s. 6d. 


A. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 


CHOCO LAT - 


In }-Ib. and }-Ib 


P ST 
and BUPPER, 











